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manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PrsiisuEr, and 
not to the Eprror. 


LITERATURE. 
THE FINANCES OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 


Calendar of the Prozeedings of the Committee 
for Advance of Money, 1642-1656 Edited 
by Mary Anne Everett Green. (Printed at 
H.M. Stationery Office.) 


Few things are more desirable for the historian 
than to have a correct idea of the financial 
history of the period of which he treats; and 
be will, therefore, be likely to hope much 
from the Calendars upon which Mrs. Everett 
Green is at present engaged, as they deal 
with the various committees appointed by the 
Long Parliament for the receipt of money. 
Unfortunately, the Long Parliament appears 
to have had no idea of the value of a 
balance sheet of revenue and expenditure, and 
nothing of the kind seems at any time to have 
been prepared. It had no Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, nor does it seem to have felt the 
necessity for one. It lived from hand to 
mouth, gathering in money from all available 
sources, and issuing it out to meet its almost 
innumerable needs by separate orders upon 
the committees charged with the duty of en- 
forcing payment. We can tell, indeed, from 
the declared accounts of the Audit Office, 
what amount was brought in by the customs 
for each year in succession after 1643, and 
what was the amount of the excise on an 
average of three particular years, and of the 
Royalist compositions spread over a much 
longer period. But all this, though it enables 
us to obtain an approximate knowledge of 
certain heads of receipt, does not help us very 
far; and we are entirely unable to discover 
what was the deficit on each year’s proceed- 
ings, or to test the truth of the charge, 
frequently brought by contemporary pamph- 
leteers, that the Long Parliament intention- 
ally abstained from introducing order into its 
accounts, lest it should throw obstacles in the 
way of peculation. 

_It is not, however, with theee larger con- 
siderations that Mrs. Green is concerned, at 
all events for the present. She has to give 
an account of the records of the committees, 
many of which have been lost or destroyed. 
The one with which she is now concerned— 
the Committee for Advance of Money—was 
appointed on November 26, 1642, to collect 
loans for the public service, on which the 
public faith was pledged for the repayment of 
the capital, and for the payment, in the 
meanwhile, of eight per cent. The committee 
met at Haberdashers’ Hall. To this loan— 
contribution to which was compulsory—persons 
Were assessed at one-twentieth of their real 
and one-fifth of their personal estate. Those 
who evaded payment had their goods and 
lands seized. “Those whose total property 
did not exceed £100 in value were exempted. 








Graduselly, as the Parliament increased its 
power, the committee was restrained to deal- 
ing with Royalists alone; and in April, 1650, 
its original functions were combined with 
those of enforcing compositions from delin- 
quents. Of the mode of treating delin- 
quents Mrs. Everett Green gives a full and 
clear account; and she will doubtless have 
more to tell us when she comes to deal with 
the important Committee for Compounding, 
which sat in Goldsmiths’ Hall. 

The depositions contained in the present 
volume, which is issued in three parts, as 
Mrs. Everett Green tells us, “‘ frequently con- 
tain details valuable for family pedigrees, 
while the particulars of estates and debts 
give full accounts of the financial position of 
the individual concerned.” There are, how- 
ever, some particulars of more general interest 
to be gleaned from them, and especially we 
have at p. 685 two unpublished letters of 
Cromwell. 

Samvet R. Garviver. 
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French and English: a Comparison. By 


Philip Gilbert Hamerton. (Macmillan.) 


Mr. Hamerron quotes a saying of Mr. James 
Payn to the effect that ‘‘ the habit of literary 
lying is almost universal in England.” 


“‘The temptation to it [he adds] is certainly 
very strong. It is the same temptation that 
induces painters to over-colour for the exhibi- 
tions. Writing which guards and keeps the 
delicacy of an exquisite honesty, writing which 
says exactly what the writer feels, and refuses to 
go beyond his feeling ; such writing can rarely 
appear forcible, especially in comparison with 
work that is done for force alone, without any 
regard for truth.” 


It is refreshing to find an author with such an 
ideal of style, and Mr. Hamerton has realised 
his own ideal. 

For fineness of observation it would be 
difficult to match the following passage about 
“manners”? in the writings of any English 
moralist : 


‘* Manners are often worst in the most indus- 
trious and advanced parts of the country. In 
the Highlands of Scotland, where industrial 
civilisation is almost unknown, popular man- 
ners are excellent; in some parts of the 
Lowlands they are rude, repellent, and unsym- 
pathetic. The best English manners are to be 
found in certain rural districts, the worst in 
thriving and energetic Lancashire. Too much 
energy is unfavourable to the best behaviour, 
which grows to perfection among idlers, or in 
agricultural and pastoral communities, where 
folks work in {a leisurely fashion and have 
many spare moments on their hands. 

‘* Manners always represent an ideal of some 
kind. The English way of behaviour seems to 
stand for dignity, the French for grace. 
Manners in both countries are more the repre- 
sentation of self in outward forms than any 
evicence of real consideration for the person to 
whom they are addressed. The Englishman 
wishes to convey the idea that he himself has 
dignity, that he is a gentleman; the French- 
man is anxious to show that he is a witty and 
accomplished man of the world. . . . The 
virtues of English behaviour are chiefly of a 
negative kind, and those of French behaviour 
positive. An Englishman is pleasant because 
he is not noisy, not troublesome, not obtrusive, 
not contradictory, and because he has the tact 
to avoid conversational pitfalls and precipices. 
The Frenchman is agreeable because he is 





lively, is amusing, is amiable, és successful in 
the battle against dulness, and will take trouble 
to make conversation interesting.” 


For wisdom and calmness of judgment Mr. 
Hamerton’s remarks about the valuc of 
international frieadships deserve special 
attention : 


“There will never be any firm friendship 
between England and France, and a momentary 
attachment would only cause me anxiety on 
account of the inevitable reaction. All I hope - 
for, and ali that seems to me really desirable, 
is simply mutual consideration. That is 
possible, that is attainable ; in the higher minds 
of both countries (with a few exceptions) it 
exists already. If it existed generally in the 
— it would be enough to prevent blood- 
shed.” 

Mr. Hamerton’s comparison of the two 
nations follows a very methodical order. He 
compares them step by step in reference to 
education, patriotism, politics, religion, vir- 
tues, custom, and society. The chapters on 
the virtues (which are philosophically classified 
under the heads of truth, justice, purity, 
temperance, thrift, cleanliness, and courage) 
abound in suggestive observations. The 
remarks about journalistic truthfulness (or 
mendacity) in both countries seem open to 
objection. 


‘¢ Like political parties, the nations themselves 
are enemies, and consider it a legitimate part 
of the chronic warfare that is maintained be- 
tween them to say whatever may be to each 
other’s disadvantage, provided only that it has 
a chance of being believed. 

*T notice, however, a difference in kind and 
quality between French and English lying. 
The French are daring enough, but they are 
not really clever in the art. They have much 
audacity, but little skill. They will say what 
is not true with wonderful decision, and they 
will stick to it afterwards; but the English 
surpass them infinitely in craft and guile. The 
typical French lie is a simple, shameless inven- 
tion. The typical English lie is not merely half 
a truth; it is entangled with half a dozen 
truths, or semblances of truths.” 


Would it not be truer to say that writers 
of leading articles in the daily press of both 
countries are persons who do their work in a 
hurry, and have to write on a great variety 
of topics without special knowledge and with- 
out time to master the facts of the case. In 
France the public simply wishes to be amused ; 
and the French journalist dispenses with fact 
altogether, or only uses it as a groundwork 
for his own imagination. The English public 
expects to be informed, and its newspaper 
writers must do their best to get up the facts 
as they can in the time allowed. 

Mr. Hamerton shows impartiality and 
discrimination in defending French morals 
against the charge alternately founded on 
one or other of the following arguments : 


‘1, Novelists draw from life; consequently, 
as adultery is almost universal in French 
, it must be equally common in French 
ife. 

‘2, French people purchase novels about 
adultery in great numbers; consequently, the 
readers of these books must commit adultery 


ae Tl 


themselves.” s 


What courtshin- and the “ preliminaries” of 
marnege are to the English novelist, matri- 
mony and the trials and temptations of 
married life are to the French. Each con 
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siders the question from the side which is 
most interesting to his readers. 
‘* Before marriage [in France], anything more 
intimate than respectful politeness on the part 
of the gentleman, and reserve on the part of 
the lady, is looked upon as a sign of ill- 
breeding. ... French decorum keeps up a 
much stronger barrier between the sexes than 
English decorum does.” 
Another consideration is that to French 
young people marriage comes as a matter of 
course, in its own season, with little or no 
forethought of their own, and without the 
excitement of chance or uncertainty. French 
parents—and especially French mothers— 
regulate everything: their income, their mode 
of life, their choice of acquaintance, and what 
they can of their surroundings, with a view 
to their children’s marriage. Can a French 
novelist dramatise a young lady during the 
period of ceremonious courtship, while she is 
receiving from the accepted suitor the exact 
number of visits and bouquets prescribed by 
etiquette and decorum? And can an English 
novelist make a romantic heroine of an English 
bride just returned from her wedding tour? 
Marriage is a French girl’s first introduction 
to, life, and with it begins the interest that 
we can feel in her, Instead of saying that 
pure love is the theme of English novels, and 
adulterous love of French novels, we should 
be nearer the truth if we said that married 
life occupies a prominent place in French 
fiction, while it disappears from the scene of 
English literature. Besides this, Mr. Hamer- 
ton points out that there are fewer novel 
readers in France than in England. 
‘Many Frenchwomen do not read novels at 
all, others are extremely careful in their choice. 
All pious women naturally avoid impure litera- 
ture, and they are a numerous class. Girls 
are usually limited, in fiction, to translations 
from English stories and to a few harmless 
French ones. The habit of novel-reading seems 
even to vary with localities ... At Asmicres 
out of a hundred volumes asked for in the 
libraries, eighty-six are novels; while at St. 
Denis we find them suddenly falling to twelve 
in the hundred. . . . Other places vary between 
these extremes,” 
More impurity is read in France by a 
limited class of readers, and more silly trash 
by an unlimited number of English readers. 
After all, trash is not without its dangers, 
especially when consumed in such quantities 
by the young of both sexes. 
Mr. Hamerton’s conclusion on this delicate 
subject seems to us more comprehensive than 
the facts of the case will warrant. 


‘I have no doubt,” he says, ‘that England 
is the more moral country of the two, even in 
practice, and much more in principle and in 
feeling.” 
We would prefer to suspend judgment for 
want of suflicient evidence, and would say 
that more reserve is observed in English 
literature and society upon these and other 
matters. 


Wirnam Marxuerm. 








two NEW TRANSLATIONS or ** Fausrt,”? 


Goethe’s Faust. Part I. Translated by 
Alfred Henry Huth. (Sampson Low.) 


Goethe’s Faust. Part II. Translated by 
James Adey Birds. (Longmans.) 


are already ‘‘forty odd translations of Faust 
before the public.” There is an awkward 
ambiguity about this statement; but, if we 
take it in its more innocent sense, it is surely 
untrue of the whole poem, though true of 
Part I. Mr. Huth thinks the fact ‘‘a com- 
pliment to Goethe”; and so, in some measure, 
it is, just as the countless attempts to trans- 
late Horace’s Odes prove the eternal attraction 
of that author, not only in the eyes of 
scholars, but in those“of men who can remem- 
ber their classical education. But it proves 
also that no existing translation has impressed 
the world with a sense of finality. Of the 
original Faust, much was written in the Jife- 
time of men still living; if in this century 
the literary talent of England—seldom slow 
to appreciate good poetry—cannot produce a 
satisfactory translation of Faust, there must 
be some special difficulty in the task. The 
curious moral doubt that withheld Coleridge 
from an undertaking for which he had such 
splendid qualifications is not, I imagine, widely 
shared. Few people think Faust immoral : to 
conceive of the whole work as being so is the 
privilege of extreme Puritans and of the 
rather too numerous class who pronounce 
philippics against books they have not read. 

But a translation, without being wholly 

satisfactory, may be interesting and even 

admirable. I cannot understand anyone 
reading the version of Bayard Taylor, or that 
of Sir Theodore Martin, without keen pleasure. 

The former has the bolder and freer spirit, the 

latter the more graceful and melodious touch. 

The difficulty is that Goethe had both the 

qualities, in a high degree, which the two 

translators have divided between them. The 
task requires, among other things, the mystical 
vision and lyrical faculty of Coleridge, with 
some of the unconventional daring of Brown- 
ing. Who is sufficient for these things? 

And, putting aside idesls, let us ask—What 

rank among translators is reached by Mr. 

Huth ? 

To me it appears that his version is vitiated, 

both in rhyme and metre, but especially in 

the former, by being slipshod. It was begun 
in boyhood (see Preface) and continued during 

‘an accident of leisure in a country house,” 

the result being, I think, that the boyish 

crudities have been too tenderly treated, and 
the sense of the form and grace of the 
original, which continuous work at the poem 
would surely have conferred, is only occa- 
sionally present. Here is an example, and 
rather a favourable example, of the transla- 
tion—the farewell of Faust to the setting 

sun (pp. 47, 48): 

‘*Tt sinks and fades, the day is now o’erdone, 
Yonder it hurries, and new life doth make, 
Oh, that I had now wings to soar upon ! 

And follow, foliow ever in its wake. 

I’d at my feet sce the world, still, 

Bathed in eternal « vening beams : 

Each valley quiet, all lit up each hill, 

The silver brooklet flowing to gilt streams. 
Not bonded in would then my Godlike flight 
By rugged mount and all its chasms be. 
Already doth, with its warm bays, the sea 
Show itself my astonished sight. 

But now, at length, the God appears to sink; 
An impulse new doth wake my mind ; 

I hurry forth his eterne light to drink, 


The day before me, and the night behind, 
The heavens above me, and under me the sea.” 


There is some spirit here, and a good line or 





Mx. Hvru informs us in his Preface that there 


The antithesis of “silver” and “gilt” is 
‘* most tolerable and not to be endured.” The 
succeeding couplet is all dishevelled in order, 
and the next one is barely grammar. Yet 
here the rhyming is pretty fair; but what 
shall be said of the following (p. 149): 

‘* The wretch ! the robber of his childer ! 

And all this misery—want beside, 

Could not this scandalous life hinder ! ’’ 
or of the rhyming (on p. 7) of “callous” 
with ‘ inharmonious” ; and (p. 15) of * pur- 
pose” with ‘notorious’; and (p. 20) 
‘passing’ with “ring”; and (p. 29) “ nur- 
ture’ with “sculpture” ; and (p. 52) ‘‘ be” 
with “fancy”! As to Wagner’s words, on 
p- 51: 

** He grow's, misdoubts, doth on his belly lay, 

He wags his tail—all doggy way. . 
A droll and pleasant beast it be ! ’’ 
they are really as careless as Byron’s, without 
his vigour. And why does Valentine’s gruff 
warning : 

** Nun soll es an ein Schiidelspalten,’ 
appear (p. 191) as 
‘* Eftsoon thy two skulls shall b2 split ’’ ; 


as if Mephistopheles were a kind of two- 
headed nightingale? ‘Worst of all, perhaps, 
is the rendering of Margaret’s immortal sigh : 


** Doch—alles, was mich dazu trieb, 
Gott, war_so gut! ach, war so lieb!” 


b 
J ‘6 And yet all that me to it led 

So dainty was! so enchanted!” 

For Mr. Huth’s fancy (see Preface, p. vii.) 
for rendering German proper names into 
English equivalents—' Frog ” for ‘‘ Frosch,” 
‘‘Margery” for “Gretchen,” &c.—there is, 
perhaps, something to be said. But then, if 
we proceed logically, we must go further. 
We ought (¢.g.), if I mistake not, to have trans- 
literated Jezebel into Isabella. In any case, 
there can be no good reason why, in the final 
scene—in the translation of which Mr. Huth 
shows a good deal of spirit—‘‘ Heinrich” 
should thrice appear as ‘‘ Henry,” once as 
“Harry.” Is it quite correct, too, to render 
Margaret’s cry, ‘‘ Heinrich! Mir graut’s vor 
dir,” by ‘‘ Henry! I recoil from thee!” ? Is 
it not ‘I shudder for thee ”’—7.e., at seeing 
in whose company you come, and with whom 
you part from me? What Mr. Huth has 
forgotten, it seems to me, is that the original, 
however much it may vary in subject and 
style, is, as German—so Coleridge admits 
while disparaging the poem as a whole— 
“very pure and fine,” and does not deal 
in slipshod and inharmonious rhyme and 
awkward inversions. Such defects appear- 
ing in the translation cannot be compensated 
by the rhymes being in the same place, and 
the lines being of the same number, as in the 
original. Mr. Huth, in short, has shown 
more love than skill. 

Mr. Birds’s version of Part II. is a more 
important performance. It is better, I think, 
than his own rendering of Part I. It has less 
dulness and stiffness, though it still fails to 
catch the ‘‘free onward impulse” of the 
original, that shifts from grave to gay, from 
Elfland to German courts, from (he Mothers 
to the old moth-pestered cell, from the labora- 
tory to the classical Walpurgis Night, wherein 
are both small and great beasts, and so back 
to the crags and chasms of the actual world. 





two; but how rough and ill-ordered it is! 





The perfect rendering will never come, save 
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from a translator who can wear the seven- 
leagued boots, and follow Goethe’s allegory 
as readily as his lenguage. This Mr. Birds 
cannot do; not even Sir Theodore Martin or 
Beyard Taylor could do it, though the latter 
“‘magnis excidit ausis.”” But yet Mr. Birds 
can rise to dignity and beauty of language. 
Here (Act IV., p. 249) is Faust’s farewell 
sight of his cloud-chariot : 


“ Slowly and not dispersing drifts it off from me, 
Eastward the mass withdraws its globed lumi- 
nous train ; 
The awe-struck eye in wonder gazes after it ; 
Shifting, it parts again, wave-like, and full of 


change. 
Yet would it shape a figure. Yes, mine eye 
speaks true ! 
On sun-illumined pillows gorgeously reclined, 
I see it like to Juno, Leda, Helena, 
Majestically lovely floats it fore mine eyes ! 
Ah, now it breaks! Formless and high up- 


towered 
—= _— i’ the east, like far-off icy mountain- 
8 
Mirroring an image grand of our swift-flying 


ays. 

= ~ me hovers still a delicate strip of 
cloud, 

Hotbrow and breast caressing, cooling, flattering. 

Now mounts it lightly up, and, soaring higher 
and higher, 

Clozes together, cheats me a rapturous glimpse, 

- ~ my earliest, longest-lived, and highest 

88 ; 

The dawn of Love’s light, feathery, quick-as- 
poet’s-thought, 

First, hardly ag ee glance, resembles it, 

Which nathless fast retained, outsplendoured 
every boon. 

Dissolving not, in aether far away it floats, 

And draws the best of all my being after it.” 


It is not perfect; there are flaws, flat 
phrases ; a line of the original, preceding the 
last two, seems to have been ignored — 

“Wie Seelenschénheit steigert sich die holde 

Form” ; 

but it is like the original in feeling. It gives 
the dreamy sadness of one who is not yet cured 
of his ‘‘ Gabrung in die Ferne.” 

Passages of this kind, and many of those in 
the ‘‘ Helena,” Mr. Birds manages very well. 
He is less good, I think, where anything 
lyric is required of him. Euphorion’s Dirge, 
e.g., is not rendered with the intense feeling 
of the original, though it has something of its 
sound. The first chorus (‘‘ Wenn sich lau die 
Liifte fiillen”’) is better, but not satisfactory ; 
the substitution of ‘‘ Queen of Night’’ for 
‘*Moon ” makes a fine line baldly tautological. 
Is Mr. Birds right, in this chorus, in taking 
‘des Tages Pforte ” of the eyelids? Certainly, 
neither Sir Th. Martin nor Mr. B. Taylor 
so interprets the words. It is, perhaps, a pity 
that Mr. Birds, in the ‘‘ Midnight’ scene of 
Act _V., insists on personifying the second of 
the Four Gray Women as Debt. This seems 
to me to weaken the whole conception. Debt 
is surely only a part of care; but ‘ Guilt” is 
needed, not only for the facts of the particular 
case, but for truth in the allegory. Wealth 
knows not want. It can lull the sense of guilt, 
and drug the conscience with opiates. It can 
shrink successfully from sight or thought of 
misery. But a fourth hag remains, who can 
slip through every keyhole, and disturbs a 
palace as much as a dungeon. This is Care, 
worry, the Ledensfratzen of many possessions. 
By this is he made restless and alarmed whom 
past guilt has ceased to sting. If there be 
anything, in all ‘‘ Faust,” more penetratingly 


true than this, I should be perplexed to 
find it. 

Unlike Mr. Huth, Mr. Birds has added 
notes; and, in the main, good ones. Mr. 
Huth feels, rightly, that in a translation of 
Part I., they are a little out of place. But 
Part II. is barely comprehensible without some 
kind of appendix, as every one may know by 


ing. 

It is impossible to read through translations 
like these without feeling how great is the 
labour the writers have undergone. The 
poem is a perfect forge of perplexities. Any- 
one who knows, in any measure, how great 
they are will regret if he has spoken lightly 
of the work of those who have buckled to 
the task. As for him who should achieve it 
successfully — 

‘© Mochte selbst solch einen Herren kennen, 
Wiird’ ihn Herr Mikrokosmus nennen.”’ 
E. D. A. Morsweap. 








Nature and Man. By William B. Carpenter. 
With an Introductory Memoir by T. Estlin 
Carpenter. (Kegan{Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Tus work possesses a twofold interest, which 
is indicated, though hardly with sufficient 
distinctness, on the title-page. No less than 
one-third of the volume is taken up with an 
admirable memoir of the late Dr. Carpenter, 
while the rest contains a selection of the 
more remarkable of his later writings. Both 
the biographical and the literary and scien- 
tific interests are more important than is 
allowed to appear. 

For the memoir, written by a near rela- 
tive conversant with the facts and in entire 
sympathy with the intellectual development 
it portrays, it may be described as a model 
of what such a biography should be. If any 
fault can be found with it it is that of undue 
brevity. In these days, when biographies of 
persons who contributed little to the world’s 
knowledge or real progress fill two or three 
volumes of closely-printed octavo, an allow- 
ance of 152 pages to a life like Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter’s must be pronounced meagre in 
itself and below the average of what may be 
called biographical expectancy. Moreover, 
this criticism is emphasised by the fact that 
some of the intellectual stages and processes 
described would certainly have borne, on the 
double ground of interest and importance, 
a somewhat ampler expansion than has been 
accorded them. Taken as a whole, however, 
such a life as that worthily presented in this 
memoir seems to me to possess a rare and 
peculiar value. 

Nothing is more common in the scientific 
culture of our day than to find the idiosyn- 
crasies and affinities of science workers un- 
duly developed. The rage for supposed facts, 
for physical truths verifiable by experiment, 
has produced its inevitable effect in dwarfing 
the idealistic and spiritual faculties of those 
engaged in their accumulation. The scope of 
physical science for ideal development, and 
the need of such a development to counter- 
act certain mischievous tendenciesfof purely 
experimental science so strongly insisted on 
by Prof. Tyndall, is perpetua!ly b-ing left out 
of sight by science workers of the present 
day. Asa result we have Nature continually 
expounded in a manner which leaves its 
mysteries and ideal tendencies—tke dim 











realm of the un- or half-known which 
touches in all directions—wholly out of con- 
sideration. The consequence is not only an 
imperfect presentation of Nature as a whole, 
but a perversion of the enquirer’s own specu- 
lative faculties—i.e., supposing him to be 
‘* teres atque rotundus,” and endowed with the 
possession, or, at any rate, with the appercep- 
tion, of idealistic powers and their value. 
Dr. Carpenter’s life is instructive as showing 
how conscious he was of the general need of 
cultivating the spiritual as well as the 
physical science faculties of our complex 
nature, and how determined he was to pre- 
serve the balance in his own case. Like 
many scientific thinkers he shared a natural 
incapacity for metaphysical abstractions; but 
instead of allowing, as many scientists of our 
day appear to take a pride in doing, this 
defect to grow and preponderate until the 
ideal and spiritual moiety of his being was 
wholly crushed, Dr. Carpenter preserved the 
equilibrium of his whole nature by a perpetual 
recourse to the beliefs and rites of religion. 
I do not insinuate that this was done from 
a purposive utilitarianism. The effort was 
prompted by the instinctive recognition 
of spiritual needs: the feeling that the 
cultivation merely of intellectual faculties 
left a large and most important section of 
his whole humanity as a rational and 
spiritual being untilled and wasted— 
putting the issue on its lowest grounds. 
Nothing is, indeed, more remarkable in his 
intellectual growth than the clear perception 
of the significance of its several stages and pro- 
cesses. Hence, we find a perpetual strain for 
readjustment accompanying each sensible 
advance forward. To take a marked instance 
—amply illustrated in the course of this 
volume—his researches into the automatism 
of the mental faculties are accompanied always 
by arestatement or vindication of the doctrine 
of free will. While, however, the religious 
element forms a striking and peculiar char- 
acteristic of Dr. Carpenter’s life, it cannot 
be shown that the unwonted play he thus 
permitted to his spiritual feelings and aspi- 
rations exercised the least prejudicial effect 
on his physical science inquiries. The most 
vehement denouncer of the alliance of religion 
and science might be challenged to point to a 
single investigation or conclusion which would 
have taken a different form had Dr. Carpenter’s 
religious beliefs been less pronounced or uni- 
versally energising. Considered in reference 
to the prevalent and increasing tendencies of 
our time, I regard this as a fact whose import- 
ance cannot be overrated. 

The essays contained in this volume serve 
a double purpose. They illustrate certain 
noteworthy phases of the author’s thought- 
development described in the memoir; and 
they carry forward to their latest stage of 
growth important speculations which formed 
the jthemes of his earlier works, chiefly his 
treatises on human physiology and mental 
physiology. The latter purpose they sub- 
serve so usefully that no one of the many 
delighted and edified possessors of the above- 
named works will be satisfied without adding 
these essays to his collection. 

The principle on which these essays are 
selected seems set forth with a fair amount of 
adequacy by the title, Nature and Man. 
Such themes as the “‘ Doctrine and Limits of 
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Human Automatism,” the “ Doctrine of 
Evolution,” ‘Nature in Relation to Force 
and Law,” the ‘‘ Psychology of Belief ”’—sub- 
jects, in a word, which concern the perennial 
relations of man to his environment—are dealt 
with, for the most part, in a satisfactory if 
not exhaustive manner. When all are of 
importance, it seems invidious to choose those 
on which Dr. Carpenter’s researches have 
thrown most abundant light. Probably 
his scientific readers would be inclined to 
instance his treatment of automatism as the 
most valuable of his later researches. Next, 
however, to that I should be inclined to place 
those of his essays which refer to the genesis 
and formation of belief. This is a subject 
which is intimately connected with elemen- 
tary philosophy and the evolution of the 
human mind; but it is one of which numbers 
of both science teachers and professed thinkers 
are profoundly ignorant. Dr. Carpenter was 
led to lay stress on it partly by his habit of 
verifying each stage of his own mental 
development, partly by the importance which 
the process of conviction necessarily assumes 
in all psychological researches. Of especial 
significance are the conclusions he arrives at 
with reference to the subjective constituents 
or factors of belief, ¢.g. (p. 242): 

‘*The general result of these inquiries has been 
to force upon me the conviction that as to all 
which concerns the supernatural (using that 
term in its generally understood sense without 
attempting a logical definition of it) the allow- 
ance that has to be made for prepossession is so 
Jarge as practically to destroy the validity of 
any testimony which is not submitted to the 
strictest scientific methods.” 

Nor is the following passage without signi- 
ficance in report of the ‘vicarious’ con- 
viction, which is gaining ground in certain 
ecclesiastical circles, with reference to Bible 
narratives. 

‘The question has now passed into a phase 
altogether different from that which it presented 
a century or two ago. It was then ‘are the 
narratives genuine or fictitious?’ It is now 
‘ Granting that the narrators wrote what they 
firmly believed to be true, as having themselves 
seen (or thought they had seen) the events they 
recorded, or as having heard of them from 
witnesses whom they had a right to regard as 
equally trustworthy with themselves, is their 
belief a sufficient justification for ours ?” 

That Dr. Carpenter’s Nature and Man will 
satisfy the extremists whether of science or 
religion is not to be expected. Each will 
dislike the cautious tone of equilibrium which 
may be said to pervade the whole volume. 
But the thinker who possesses Schiller’s 
mark of the real philosopher—viz., that of 
loving truth better than his system—will 
regard with favour a work which takes 
account, not of certain selected data in Nature 
and Humanity, but of all those diversiform 
aspects which constitute the entire sum both 
of one subject and the other—which refuses to 
ignore in the interests of truth the religious 
side of Nature, or the spiritual and idealistic 
aspects of the physical universe. 

Joun Owen. 








Essays towards a Critical Method. By John 
M. Robertson. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Mucn of the matter of this book is valuable, 

and all of it is interesting; for Mr. Robertson 

is not only a man well real in the literature 





of his main theme, but is also a clear, shrewd, 
and vigorous thinker, while its manner— 
though not to be praised without some 
reserves—proves the writer to be an accom- 
plished literary craftsman. In the case of 
any book the strong points of which are 
numerous and the weak points few, the 
generous—indeed, the merely just—critic 
will strive to make prominent the former 
rather than the latter; but in writing of Mr. 
Robertson’s essays a special reason for bearing 
the rule of justice in mind is provided by the 
fact that the weak points of the book are of a 
kind to produce an amount of irritation dis- 
proportioned to their real importance. 

For example, while Mr. Robertson’s literary 
style is generally good, and not infrequently 
of really high excellence, it is too often 
characterised by a dry and pedantic scholas- 
ticism which seems to be a besetting sin 
of writers who hail from the north of the 
Tweed. Speaking of a certain kind of criti- 
cism of Homer and Virgil, he says: ‘‘ Such 
criticism would envisage afresh the poet’s 
world, and would sum it up in terms of the 
critic’s relation to his world, which in the 
terms of the case would include their presen- 
tation of theirs so far as he was awake to it.” 
A sentence like this is bad from every point of 
view, and the kind of writing of which it is a 
type almost inevitably suggests a suspicion of 
charlatanry—a suspicion which, though here 
altogether unjust, is apt to set readers in an 
unsympathetic attitude. Unfortunately too, 
Mr. Robertson gives further occasion for the 
suspicion by indulgence in the use of such 
unfamiliar words as ‘ envisage” in the 
sentence just quoted ; of verbal inventions like 
‘‘belletrist,”” ‘‘apriorism,” ‘‘ Englishly,” 
‘*fictive,”’ and ‘‘totalled,” which are, to say the 
least not pretty ; and of such ambitious phras- 
ings as are typified by the reference to ‘the 
bureaucratic enforcement of the static classicism 
of the Renaissance.” ‘‘ Static” and its com- 
panion “dynamic” are favourite words with 
Mr. Robertson, whose use of them becomes 
almost a trick, and an irritating trick too, 
seeing that they are often employed in 
sentences where * passive ’’ and ‘‘ active,” or 
“stationary ” and ‘‘ progressive”? would not 
only sound less pretentious, but would better 
fit the intended meaning. 

In close relation to these defects of style is 
what—if I may for once follow Mr. Robert- 
son’s example of word-coining — may be 
described as a certain round-aboutness of 
treatment. It is by no means difficult to 
discern the drift of the writer’s argument; 
but it is impossible to quote a sentence, or a 
group of sentences, by which that drift can 
be made manifest to the reader of a review, 
and, therefore, the critic has to interpret Mr. 
Robertson, instead of allowing Mr. Robertson 
to interpret himself. The portion of the 
book which justifies its title is an essay 
entitled ‘‘Science in Criticism,” divided 
into four sections, which, as they have 
separate themes and sub-titles of their own, 
it will be most convenient to treat as sepa- 
rate essays. The first—‘‘ Historic Phases ”— 
is a bird’s-eye view of the history of criti- 
cism from Aristotle to Matthew Arnold, 
of which it is only needful to say that it is 
executed with knowledge, skill, and vivacity, 
aud that its intellectual purpose scems to be 
to show how criticism, from being a mere 








application of precedents, and of rules 
founded upon precedents, has gradually 
developed into an act of independent judg- 
ment—an attempt to see the object not 
exactly in vacuo, but in an atmosphere other 
than that of accumulated tradition. The 
second essay—* Recent Nihilism ’”—is a suc- 
cessful exposure of the fallacies of that brilliant 
piece of perversity; Mr. R. G. Moulton’s 
volume, Shakspere as a Dramatic Artist, the 
author of which has assured the world that 
criticism, instead of being what it has always 
been supposed to be, the art or science of 
judging, is really a something which excludes 
judgment—that, in short, ‘‘judicial”’ criticism 
is not, from the ‘‘ scientific’’ point of view, criti- 
cismat all. The third essay—‘‘ The Problem 
stated” —is an answer to the questions, ‘‘ What 
is the work of the critic?” and ‘‘ What are 
the conditions of success in criticism ? ”” while 
the fourth—“ Principles of Practice ’—is, in 
spite of its ambitious title, little more than 
an estimate of the performances of various 
contemporary critical writers. 

In spite of his title Mr. Robertson seems to 
hold, and his book has the look of being 
written to enforce, the very sensible opinion 
that there is no method in criticism, though 
there are many methods ; and that any method 
will yield good results if it is followed 
rationally and with due regard to its limita- 
tions. Criticism, for example, may take note 
of morality, and it may also take note of 
grammar; but the critic who is exclusively 
moral will ignore the just claims of Fielding, 
while the critic who is exclusively grammati- 
cal will ignore the just claims of Pope. We 
should be spared a great deal of unnecessary 
writing, a great deal of elaborate beating 
about the bush which never raises the hare— 
which never, indeed, raises anything but 
blinding and choking dust—if people would 
only think the matter out to the bottom, 
and acknowledge that literary criticism 
is simply the application to books—taken 
singly or in groups—of the ordinary faculty 
of judgment, regulated and rendered effi- 
cient by sensibility and knowledge. Judg- 
ment of books is, in fact, exactly the same 
kind of mental activity as judgment of wine 
or of horses, the only difference being that in 
the former case the issues raised are at once 
more numerous and complex than in the latter. 
With regard to wine, we have only to ask 
whether it is wholesome, healthily exhilara- 
ting, and grateful to the educated palate; 
with regard to horses, we have only to ask 
whether they possess the qualities which con- 
duce to speed or strength. Wine and horses 
can only serve a few ends, but books serve 
many ends, each one of which can be attained 
in different ways; and therefore the right 
judgment of books demands the acquisition of 
such varied knowledge and the cultivation of 
such varied sensibilities that people have come 
to regard it as, in some vague, undefined 
way, a unique intellectual exercise. Hence the 
numerous foolish and futile questions concern- 
ing it which have been solemnly put and elabor- 
ately answered, such, for example, as the ques- 
tion whether literary criticism is a science or an 
art. Of course, like all other criticism, it is 
both. The knowledge essential to a just 
judgment—say, for example, the knowledge 
of the difference between the dramatic hand- 
ling of Sophocles and of Shakspere—is science}; 
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the application of that knowledge to a criti- 
cism of either writer, or of drama in general, 
is art. There is—there can be—no fertile 
method in criticism but the method of teaching 
ourselves to know largely, to feel rightly and 
exquisitely ; and any other method is what 
Carlyle would have called a ‘‘ Morrison’s 

ill.” To my mind the chief merit of Mr. 

obertson’s book is that he sees this fact quite 
clearly ; its chief defect is that he does not, 
with equal clearness, say what he sees. Some- 
times he comes so near to saying it that the 
very careful and wide-awake reader may 
declare that he does say it; but in an age of 
hurry it is not well for a writer to rely too 
much upon the care and wakefulness of the 
reading public. It may, however, be admitted 
that the tendency, the drift, of the following 
sentences can only be missed by culpable 
somnolence. Apropos of the work of Matthew 
Arnold, Mr. Robertson writes : 


“‘ There is still lacking, however, that measure 
of co-ordination that might be expected to be 
attained in literary criticism in view of the 
extent to which it has been carried in other 
studies; and Mr. Arnold’s own performance 
may, without malice, be said to have come 
short of its avowed aim. The very undertaking 
to see ‘the object as in itself it really is’ 
was ominous to begin with; because, ‘the 
object as in itself it really is, is strictly a 
chimaera.’ We can but know the thing as 
it is to our minds—to given orders of 
mind; and what happens in science is the 
gradual agreement among given orders of mind 
that on investigation things are so and so. What 
the critic may hope to do is similarly to per- 
suade given orders of mind, by comparison and 
reasoning, that things are so and so, and to 
explain to them why it is that to other orders 
of mind they may be otherwise.” 


This is surely equivalent to saying what is 
obviously true, though it is so often forgotten 
by ambitious theorists, that criticism is the 
statement of reasons for preferences, differen- 
tiations, and assignments of precedence, with a 
view to persuasion—to the bringing about of 
a general accordance of judgment, a consensus 
of competent and cultivated opinion. And, 
as a matter of fact, the history of criticism is 
the history of a gradual tendency towards 
such accordance ; but no method can accelerate 
it, no absence of method can retard it. It is 
true that there are certain fundamental 
differences of taste in literature, just as in 
other regions, which can never be done away 
with. But in the main, the men who know 
books beet agree much more largely than 
they differ; and when a man of wide know- 
ledge and quick sensibility finds himeelf 
altogether at issue with the main body of his 
compeers he will, in all probability, admit 
frankly that the difference is the result of 
some personal idiosyncrasy or limitation. 
Charles Lamb admired the writings of 
Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle; but he 
did not impeach the judgment of the 
world which neglected them. He knew that 
he was expressing a personal preference for 
which he could assign no reasons of universal 
validity, and he knew also that such ex- 
pressions of preference are not criticism, but 
mere autobiography. 

In the course of these four essays, Mr. 
Robertson never gets far away from his main 
subject—the work of criticism; but he dis- 
cusses a number of sub-topics to which no 





allusion can here be made. Nor can I say 
more than a word or two of the essays on 
‘Mr. Howells’s Novels,” on “‘ The Fable of 
the Bees,” and on “The Art of Tennyson,” 
to which the latter half of the volume is 
devoted. Whatever Mr. Robertson’s own 
private ‘‘method of criticism” may be, he 
has certainly made good use of it in these 
papers, which display his command of the two 
essentials of critical success spoken of above— 
wide knowledge and quick sensibility. Much 
as has been written concerning the laureate’s 
work as an artist pure and simple, I have 
never read any analytical estimate at once so 
subtle and so sound as that given in the third 
of these essays. 

I hope I have not exaggerated Mr. Robert- 
son’s defects, and I do not think I have 
minimised them ; but however this may be— 
whether they are great or small, many or few 
—the book has one merit which more than 
atones for them: it is throughout interesting. 

James Asucrorr Nose. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Margaret Maliphant. By Mrs. Comyns Carr. 


In 3 vols. (Blackwood.) 
Little Hand and Muckle Gold. By X. L. 
In 3 vols. (Blackwood.) 


The Wrong Box. By Robert Louis Stevenson 
and Lloyd Osbourne. (Longmans. ) 


Jacob's Letter, and other Stories. By Roland 
Grey. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 


A Troublesome Girl. By the author of 


‘Molly Bawn.” (White.) 
Past Forgiveness? By Lady Margaret 
Majendie. In2vols. (Bentley.) 


Strange Se:rets. Told by Percy Fitzgerald, 
Florence Marryat, Dutton Cook, James 
Grant, &c. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Margaret Matirnant is not only the heroine 
of the autobiographical novel which bears her 
name; she is its one success. Her character 
is firmly and vividly drawn, with sympathetic 
touches, enabling the reader to feel as if he 
knew her personally—a hot-tempered, wilful, 
eager being, contrasting with her almost 
Quakerish sister Joyce, who, however, is not 
quite so effectively depicted. But the con- 
struction of the book is faulty. There is 
not story enough to fill the three volumes, 
and what there is has been overloaded with 
details which do not contribute to the 
evolution of the plot. For example, there are 
three or four long descriptions of atmospheric 
phenomena, in themselves graphic enough, 
and attesting a keen love of nature, but 
utterly improbable as portions of an auto- 
biography, whether the gradual accumulation 
of aregularly kept diary, or, as the author 
rather implies, written from memory after 
the lapse of several years from the point 
where the story ends. No one, having 
serious troubles to record, would think 
of digressing for two or three pages to 
explain exactly how the clouds looked on a 
particular evening at sunset, even in a diary, 
or could, by any possibility, recall all the 
minute details ten or a dozen years after, 
especially as the days so signalised are not 
critical epochs in the plot, nor has the weather 
any relation to its incidents. In themselves, 
as already said, the descriptions are well 


written ; and they would, perhaps, be in place 
if the novel were indirect in style, and they 
served as a setting to the figures in the land- 
scape. As it is, they make the book drag. 
And there is one other complaint to make— 
the frequent appearance of that exasperating 
solecism ‘different to,” which people need 
never make if they would only remember that 
the same collocation is never found with the 
verb ; no one writes, ‘I differ to you.” The 
style is, in other respects, fairly good, but 
lacks movement. 


Little Hand and Muckle Gold is a very 
clever story, and by a writer who has not 
only wide culture, but who has succeeded in 
drawing a consummate scoundrel without 
making him stagy and melodramatic, as 
Randal Leslie, for instance, is in My Novel. 
The plot is an ingenious one, and worked out 
well up to the catastrophe. But the catas- 
trophe itself is false art. It is bold, it gives 
occasion to some powerful descriptive writing, 
but it is not led up to nor necessitated by any 
of the prior events, and it violates Horace’s 
canons of tragedy, without complying with 
those of Aristotle; for, though the elements 
of pity and terror are present, there is 
nothing to elevate or refine, and it is 
even possible that readers in delicate 
health and of excitably nervous temperament 
might be hurtfully affected by its ghastly 
realism. It would have been perfectly eas 
to construct a tragical end in harmony wit 
the plot, and evolved naturally out of it, 
which would have had none of the defects of 
the existing one, and yet might have been 
more genuinely pathetic, if a pathetic ending 
were required at all. 


The Wrong Box marks declension, not 
advance, on Mr. Stevenson’s part. It is un- 
deniably readable, the incidents are effective 
and ingeniously fitted together; but the book 
differs from more than one of his former 
publications in that it is not literature, as 
they are. That it is a telling sensational 
story, with a broad streak of farce running all 
through it, is true, all the same, and probably 
that is all Mr. Stevenson and his collaborator 
aimed at; but he is capable of higher things. 


The stories in the volume named Jacob’s 
Letter are six in number, two of them being 
concerned with the Franco-Prussian war; two 
more (though the chief actors are Americans 
and English) are placed in Germany, at least 
in part; a fifth is Parisian both in actors and 
scenery; and the sixth, with a Russian as 
hero, is chiefly engaged with Americans. 
These stories are all brightly written, with 
much ease and freedom of movement, and 
with quite enough plot to supply interest. 
There are a few Amcricanisms of language, 
and that odious ‘‘ different to” is there also. 
But these are but trifling defects; and the 
stories, one and all, possess that intangible 
quality which a reviewer can recognise, but 
not define, attesting vitality and promising 
growth, so that we are justified in looking 
forward to some much more considerable 
literary achievement from the author in a 
further stage of development. 

A Troublesome Girl is the lightest of 
soufés, and makes no pretence to solidity ; 
but the heroine, who is differentiated from her 
kind by a genius for the violin, is brightly 





and pleasantly drawn, so that her story will 
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serve to while away a couple of hours 
agreeably. 


Lady Margaret Majendiec’s novel is a study 
of certain aspects of French life, and she has 
invented a good plot, with several effective 
situations. The main factor of the story, 
which suggests the title, is that a literary 
man of more ambition than success, but with 
a certain reputation as a critic, is consulted 
by a young author in search of a market for 
his wares, who bas become his secretary, and 
entrusts him with his MSS. The critic, 
while returning a discouraging answer, is in 
fact struck with the high quality of much in 
the papers ; and, appropriating them, publishes 
them as his own, and gets the real author 
shut up as a lunatic when he detects the fraud 
and claims his property. When Etienne de 
Rohan recovers his liberty, he resumes his 
literary pursuits ; and the success he achieves 
arouses the envy and hate of Delmache, the 
man who had injured bim so much already, 
and who endeavours to claim as his own even 
the new matter which De Rohan pub- 
lishes. There is a little vagueness in the 
handling of this part of the story, which 
leaves it doubtful whether Lady Mar- 
garet does not intend to imply that there 
is some obscure mischief in Delmache’s brain, 
causing genuine hallucination in himself of 
the very kind he falsely charged upon De 
Rohan, and so making him believe himself to 
have serious wrongs to avenge. However 
this may be, he becomes De Rohan’s implac- 
able enemy, and discovers means of wreaking 
vengeance upon him so as to blight his life, 
and to put himself beyond all reasonable 
probability of being ever forgiven. How the 
two meet at last, and whether they meet in 
hostility, the reader should inquire for him- 
eelf, for it would be unfair to disclose the 
plot; but it may be at least said that the 
situation is strongly drawn. I think, accu- 
rate as Lady Margaret’s knowledge of details 
and familiarity with French habits is, that 
she has made one mistake, that of represent- 
ing the De Frontignacs, at most noblesse de 

rovince, objecting to De Rohan as a suitor, 
ecause it would involve a mésalliance. There 
might be an objection on the score of poverty ; 
but as his pedigree is not disputed, a scion of 
one of the greatest of French historical 
families, sprung from the old Kings of Bre- 
tagne, bearing the haughty motto: “Roi ne 
puis, prince ne daigne, Rohan suis,” and 
having the higher distinction of producing 
several distinguished men, would not have 
been a mésalliance for royalty itself. In 
fact both Francis I. and Henry IV. had 
Rohan blood in their veins, while Louis XIV. 
gave both the Rohan-Soubise and the Rohan- 
Guémenée branches the rank and precedence 


of foreign princes in France, precisely because 
of their high descent. 


Strange Stories is the sort of collection 
which used to appear as the Christmas number 
of Household Words many years ago, each of 
the contributions having some slight resem- 
blance to the remainder, in this particular 
instance the link of connexion being some 
mystery attaching to places or persons; but 
none of them exhibit the inventive faculty in 
any high degree, nor is one of the ghost 
stories which constitute a large factor of the 


‘‘ Box with the Iron Clamps,” is an unwhole- 
some one, leaving a bad taste in the mouth; 
but it is precisely this one which has been 


given a sort of precedence by suggesting the | P® 


design on the cover of the book. The stories 
might just pass singly as the feuilleton of an 
illustrated paper, but they were not worth 
issuing collectively. 

Ricwarp F, Lirrnepate. 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

Ten Years’ Wild Sports in Foreign Lands, cr 
Travels in the Kighties. By H. W. Seton-Karr. 
(Chapman & Hall.) Instead of the big volumes 
of travels which delighted former generations, 
the author has here pleasantly compressed, 
within some 300 well-printed pages, his im- 
pressions during the present decade of the 
lands which most interest sportsmen. Mr. 
Seton-Karr follows not the beaten paths of 
tourists. If a little-known river, a track which 
has hardly ever been explored by the scientific 
traveller, or an unascended peak, strikes his 
fancy, he forthwith packs up rod and gun and 
starts. This book becomes therefore a double 
record—of travel, more or less adventurous, 
and of sport. After the fashion of the day 
he epitomises his doings as much as may be, 
so that no prolix disquisitions or monotonous 
details frighten his reader. He paints scenery 
with a bold touch or two, throws in a few 
lighter tints, introduces a native to give life 
and circumstantiality to his landscape, and 
then with no parade brings down his stag, or 
teaches how to catch the trout of the country. 
Fishermen who long to do execution among 
the Salmonidae of Norway, Sweden, Canada, 
or Finland, will here find a few valuable 
hints, while they can estimate what likelihood 
there is at present of sport in those countries. 
Too often the sportsman who has travelled at 
much inconvenience to some distant river finds 
that he has been entirely deceived in his hopes 
by authorities writing of a long past state of 
things. Doesa man merely wish to read of 
strange scenes of travel? The chapters in this 
book on the monasteries of Mount Athos will 
exactly meet his wishes, only Mr. Seton-Karr 
should not call the painstaking author who 
has described the highlandsof Turkey, ‘ Mr. 
Towzer.” Is any member of the Alpine Club 
eager to find peaks which have never yet been 
scaled by mortal foot ? Let us hasten to re- 
commend him to the two excellent chapters on 
the glaciers and peaks of Alaska. With all his 
enthusiasm Mr. Seton-Karr himself could only 
climb 7200 feet up a spur of Mount St. Elias, 
which is between nineteen and twenty thousand 
feet in height, the loftiest peak in North 
America, and a British possession. From the 
height which he did reach the author obtained 
a marvellous view, the entire country being 
almost entirely composed of glaciers. Stay- 
at-home anglers will be amazed at the doughty 
deeds of the famous Haraka Angling Club at 
St. Petersburg among the great lake-trout. 
One gentleman landed in forty-eight hours 
nine fish of the weight of 1393 lbs. The 
aspect of Kashmir and the Himalayas in mid- 
winter is very different, the author shows, from 
Moore’s poetical descriptions. Another chap- 
ter of thrilling interest relates his adventures 
while hunting wild goats on the appalling 
precipices of British Columbia. Mr. Seton- 
Karr is alweys sensible, amusing, and brimful 
of information, and his book is certain to find a 
large circle of readers. 


Hearts of Oak. By Rear-Admiral H. F. 
Winnington-Ingram. (W. H. Allen.) This is 
a big book, and very far from an uninteresting 
book; but we fear that its dimensions—and, it 





volume really creepy. One of the tales, the | 


must be added, its illustrations too—will 
frighten away the readers it deserves. To 












begin with, there is nothing particularly 
appropriate in the title. For though it pur- 
ports to be the log of a naval officer during a 
riod of more than thirty years of service, 
the main attraction is confined to the author’s 
experiences on land. Heseems to have entered 
the navy under the sailor-king ; and his earliest 
voyage was to the South Seasin 1836. The 
first land they touched at was the Marquesa 
group—‘ islands then rarely visited, and in a 
deplorable state of cannibalism,” though two 
English missionaries had already established 
themselves there. Afterwards they called at 
Pitcairn’s Island, then occupied by the descen- 
dants of the mutineers of the Bounty, and 
still possessing many relics of the wreck. The 
way home was via Callao, where, it is curious 
to read, H.M.’s frigate ‘* Actaeon shipped freight 
to the value of two millions sterling.” The 
next important commission of our author was 
inthe Levant. He was present at the bombard- 
ment of Acre in 1840; and for several years 
afterwards made pleasant trips on shore in 
Asia Minor, Greece, &c. Of special interest is 
the account of his visit to Cettinje in 1843. He 
describes the Vladiko or bishop, the ancestor 
of the present prince of Montenegro, as ‘‘ the 
finest specimen of a man that any of us had 
ever seen.” When the Vladiko was asked if he 
had any regularly ordained priests in his 
dominions besides himself, he replied: ‘‘ Yes, 
three hundred, and the best fighting men I 
have.” The Black Mountaineers were then in 
the same stage of head-hunting as the Dyaks 
of Borneo. In 1846, the author was sent to 
Monte Video, then the scene of civil war, the 
most prominent leaders on the two sides being 
Garibaldi and Rosas. Of Garibaldi and his 
wife Anita he draws a fine picture, and inci- 
dentally gives the following explanation of 
the origin of the Garibaldian red shirt—which 
he describes as ‘‘a scarlet tunic fitted loosely 
to the body,” and which (from his illustration) 
seems to have been like what is now called a 
Norfolk jacket : 
‘Its adoption was caused by the necessity of 
clothing the newly raised [Italian] legion as 
economically as possible ; and a liberal offer having 
been made to ee}l to the government a stock of red 
woollen shirts intended for the Buenos Ayres 
market, the purchase was effected. These goods 
were intended to be worn by those employed in 
the Saladeros, or great slaughtering aud salting 
establishments for cattle, as they made good winter 
clothing, aud by their colour disgui 
sure, the bloody work.’’ 
From Monte Video the author was ordered to San 
Francisco, then in the first paroxysms of the 
gold fever. Extraordinary precautions had to 
be taken to prevent the men deserting; and 
one of their duties was to navigate abandoned 
English merchant vessels to Valparaiso. During 
the Russian war, the author served on 
board the Boscawen, which formed one of the 
Baltic fleet under Sir Charles Napier; but 
very little—perhaps wisely—is related of this 
episode. The most interesting matter is the 
description of the methods adopted to fill up 
the numbers of the crew. Out of 300, as many 
as 177 had no previous knowledge of sailor’s 
work. In 1860, it was the author’s chance 
again to meet Garibaldi, for he was in command 
of the paddle-sloop Argus despatched to Sicily 
to look after British interests when the famous 
one thousand (really 800) landed at Marsala. 
It is curious to learn how different was the 
fighting here and in the Argentine country. 
The siege of Monte Video had lasted for nine 
years, and (in the words of our author) “ had 
introduced an era of atrocities and demoralisa- 
tion the counterpart of which must be looked 
for in the pages of Hallam.” Why Hallam? 
we ask in amazement. But we must not part 
from our author without thanking him for the 
pleasure we have derived from reading his 
simple, straightforward narrative. 


» in a mea- 
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Cosmopolitan Recollections. (Ward & Downey.) 
These two volumes are written by the anony- 
mous author of Random Recollections of 
Courts and Society, and deserve welcome no 
less friendly than was given in the ACADEMY 
to that work. We are here taken to every court 
in Europe and presented to all the notables. So 
thorough and comprehensive is the presentation 
that even the dogs are not forgotten. The 
writer never mars his stories by ill-nature, 
Habitually lenient in his judgments on the less 
fortunate, such as the ex-King of Servia, the 
luckless Murger, or the Crown Prince Rudolph, 
it is the more noteworthy that he does not 
appreciate at its full height the intellec- 
tual stature of the Empress Frederick. He 
cannot forgive her becoming ‘‘a disciple of 
the new ideas.”” He does, however, appre- 
ciate her never-failing tact and courtesy, as 
the following anecdote will show:—A few 
years after the Franco-German War, the French 
uniform reappeared for the first time in Ger- 
many at the great autumn military manoeuvres. 
At the review which ended them, Colonel 
Grandin was on horseback, with the staff, 
awaiting the arrival of the Emperor. The rain 
was falling in torrents, but this did not prevent 
the Princess Imperial accompanying her father- 
in-law. When she reached the group of the 
staff she stopped, and, advancing towards 
Colonel Grandin, she said aloud: ‘‘ Colonel, I 
am particularly pleased to see you to-day.” 
The Frenchman bent low on the neck of his 
horse as the Princess continued: ‘‘ Yes, par- 
ticularly pleased; because it is the 9th of 
September”; and, seeing that neither the 
officer addressed nor the generals around her 
understood these words, she added pointedly : 
**And September 9 is the anniversary of the 
surrender of Sebastopol—the day on which 
your country and mine won a victory together” 
(p. 29). Our court annalist becomes more 
interesting when writing of kinglets than of 
kings ; and his sketches of Bleichrider and Dr. 
Schweninger are drawn to the life. We have 
no space here to criticise his views about King 
Milan, Queen Nathalie, or Prince Ferdinand. 
Belgrade and Sofia are capitals so unattractive 
that the wonder is that such a gay traveller 
could have stayed long in either. This appears 
to have been the case ; and, while he appreciates 
Queen Nathalie, he recognises the rare abilities 
of her husband, the Charles II. of Servia. He 
describes with excessive sentiment the ‘‘ love 
story ” of Prince Alexander of Battenburg, and 
actually traces his abdication to his being 
“hopelessly in love.” Prince Alexander 
‘thought, perhaps, that happiness weighed 
more than a crown, and that, wedded to a 
Hohenzollern, son-in-law of an emperor, he 
would reappear,” &c. Our cicerone recovers 
his commonsense in the next page, and thus 
dismisses the hero of Slivnitza : 

‘* Prince Alexander himself cut the Gordian knot 
by his unexpected marriage with Friiulein 
Leisinger, leaving his allies discomfited, the trust 
reposed in him betrayed, and allowing his romance 
to end, like his sovereignty, in defection.’’ 

In closing our notice of these Cosmopolitan 
Recollections, we need only say that their author 
is never dull, always good-natured, and 
generally well-informed. 


Naples in 1888. By Eustace Neville Rolfe 
and Holcombe Ingleby. (Triibner.) This is 
an eminently readable little book, written in a 
lively style, and giving a great deal of informa- 
tion. It is inspired, too, by a friendly and 
impartial feeling towards the people of whose 
manners and customs it treats, and thus forms an 
agreeable exception to the general run of books 
which are constantly appearing on Italy. So 
few seem to remember how difficult it is for 
the natives of one country to gain an accurate 
insight into the character and conduct of the 





that both praise and blame are equally 
unmerited and equally little to the point. These 
two gentlemen, on the contrary, evidently know 
Naples well, although chiefly in its popular 
aspects, of which they give a series of vivid 


and amusing sketches. We were especially 
struck by their remarks on that terrible 
problem—the lottery—the justice of which no 
educated Italian will question, although he may 
recognise more keenly the financial difficulty 
which alone prevents the government from 
putting it down. The chapters on the streets 
and the Bay, on the strange half pagan 
superstitions, on the different classes of priests, 
are all worth reading by any visitor to Naples 
who likes to know something more than the 
mere surface of things. What we miss is some 
account of the more serious side which life has 
even in that gay and sunny town. Of its 
charitable institutions, of its large new schools, 
of its intellectual activity, we hear no word. 
The title, therefore, of ‘‘ Naples in 1888” is 
rather too ambitious, if we consider that the 
education and brainwork of the country is at 
least as important a feature as its lazzaroni and 
its feste, and that the secret societies of which 
the authors note the decay have their places 
gradually filled by the efforts of the economist 
and by the good works of the enlightened 
philanthropist. Still, the book, if it does not 
go far, is a good one so far as it goes; and we 
would only warn its readers that occasionally 
for ‘‘Italian” they must substitute 
Mn, conn as the writers are evidently 
much less acquainted with north and central 
Italy, and hardly seem aware that these latter 
differ quite as much from the south as England 
does from Ireland—if not a good deal more. 


THE approach of the holiday season is 
heralded by the usual supply of guide-books ; 
but none of them, we think, is of such a 
character as to demand special mention. 


THE incomparable Baedeker has issued an 
English edition of his Northern France(London : 
Dulau), which not only deals with the familiar 
shores of Normany and Brittany, but includes 
the less known interior as far south as Nantes, 
Tours, Orleans, and Dijon, Paris itself being 
omitted. When we consider the amount of 
trustworthy information, and the number of 
maps and plans, we are astonished that the 
work can be sold at the price of nine shillings. 


Mr. EDWARD STANFORD has added two new 
volumes to his popular series of ‘ County 
Guides.” Worcestershire, described as the 
‘* pleasant and picturesque,” is contributed by 
the veteran Mr. R. N. Worth, than whom none 
knows better how to give in small compass just 
the details which the tourist wants. Bedford- 
shire, by the Rev. A. J. Foster, is written too 
much from the point of view of the ecclesiolo- 
gist, though we approve the method of arrang- 
ing the matter under railway stations. On p. 
52 occurs @ curious slip, by which the widow of 
Francis Bacon is described as “ Viscountess Veru- 
lam, and Baroness of St. Albans.” From the 
same publisher come a fifth edition of Mr. G. 
Phillips Bevan’s West Riding of Yorkshire; a 
fourth edition of Mr. Walter Rye’s Norfolk— 
perhaps the best, and certainly the most read- 
able, of the series; and a second edition of Mr. 
Bevan’s Channel Islands, 


Our pleasure at receiving a third part of 
Rustic Walks in the Vicinity of London (George 
Philip & Son), dealing with the West-to- 
South district, is dashed by reading the 
announcement that Mr. W. R. Evans, the 
projector of this truly original series of guides 
to the cockney pedestrian, is dead. We hope 
that his mantle has fallen upon his friend and 
successor, Mr, 8. Sharpe. ll lovers of the 
footpaths and lanes still to be found within 
twenty miles of Charing Cross owe a debt of 


natives of another, and the result is too often ; gratitude to Mr. Evans for the laborious care 











with which he has placed his own unique know- 
ledge at their disposal. It is the duty of all of 
us to maintain the rights of way which he 
has pointed out. We observe a note in this 
volume (p. 50) that a footpath formerly used by 
Mr. Evans is now obstructed. Let the inhabi- 
tants of Kingston and Surbiton see to it. 


A Pictorial History of the Thames, compiled 
and edited by A. 8. Krause (Chatto & Windus), 
is intended to bea guide to the rowing man 
and also to the tourist. Its method is to follow 
the river down from its source to Richmond, 
with an account of the Thames Conservancy 
thrown in under Oxford. The feature of the 
book is the illustrations, 340 in number, which 
consist of sketches specially made by various 
(named) artists, and skilfully reproduced. Some 
of them are really very successful, considering 
their small scale. 


Mr. Percy LINDLEY, whom we take to be 
employed by the Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, has added to former productions of a 
similar kind Walks in Holland: Cycling, Boat- 
ing, by Rail, and on Foot. 


Or several cheap guides to the Paris Exhibi- 
tioa, we may mention that authorised by the 
executive council of the British section, which 
is published by Messrs. William Clowes & Sons. 








SOMEj{FOREIGN BOOKS ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


Untersuchungen iiber die Théorie des Preises. 
Von Rudolph Auspitz und Richard Lietsen, 
(Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot.) Opinions 
may differ as to the place of the mathematical 
school in economic science, but not as to the 
position of our authors in that school. They 
are at the top of the tree, whatever the height 
of the tree may be. Or, to employ a metaphor 
more germane to the subject, we may liken 
their position to the apex of one of their own 
‘‘pleasure-curves,” of which the absolute 
height cannot be measured, although the 
maximum point may be assigned in a certain 
relative sense. We allude to the ‘‘supply and 
demand curves” and to the ‘‘ curves of con- 
stant satisfaction,” which are much the same as 
Prof. Edgeworth, following Prof. Marshall, has 
used in his Mathematical Psychics. We note 
the following points in the work before us as 
original and important: (1) The genesis and 
interior structure of the supply-and-demand 
curves are, for the first time, fully exhibited. 
It is shown that to different amounts of com- 
modity consumed there correspond different 
styles of living, or plans of life (“* Lebensweise ”’) 
implying variations in the form of the con- 
sumer’s demand-curve. The treatment of 
variations depending on the scale of production 
is, perhaps, not quite so original, yet very 
instructive. (2) The circumstances affecting 
the motives of the dealers in a market are 
analysed very fully. The ‘‘future price,” 
among other particulars, is taken into account. 
(3) The relations of buyers and sellers are 
exhibited with peculiar clearness and felicity 
by putting the positive part of the abscissa for 
quantity bought, the negative part for quantity 
sold. (4) This conception of the market lends 
itself to a highly original and very beautiful 
representation of the effect produced by an 
additional dealer supervening, in particular a 
dealer on a large scale, a quasi-monopolist. The 
practically important case where there is a 
mixture of monopoly and market price has 
never been made so amenable to theory. (5) 
The case of pure monopoly is also handled with 
great power. ‘The influence of a monopolist 
middleman—such as the corporate proprietary 
of a railway virtually constitute—is placed in a 
new light. (6) Again, the theory of taxes—in 


particular, of duties on imports and exports— 
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has been made clearer by Messrs. Auspitz and 
Lietsen. A glance at their curves makes evi- 
dent, what it takes the literary economist a 
great many words to explain—that it is 
theoretically possible by well-adjusted taxation 
for one nation to benefit itself at the expense of 
another. These points, considered separately, 
convey but an imperfect idea of the beauty 
and power by which the work, as a whole, is 
distinguished among mathematical treatises on 
the theory of exchange. 


Zur Litteraturgeschichte der Staats- urd Social- 
wissenschaften. Von Gustav Schmoller, (Leip- 
zig: Duncker & Humblot.) This is a collec- 
tion of miscellaneous essays, dedicated to Prof. 
Roscher on the occasion of his attaining the 
fiftieth year of his doctorate—‘‘ zum 450 Jiih- 
rigen Doktorjubiliium.”” The veteran himself 
occupies a prominent place among the pub- 
licists who are the subjects of special studies in 
this volume. The minute delineation of Prof. 
Roscher’s intellectual virtues will doubtless 
not appear tedious to the subject of this en- 
comium. Oarey and List are very happily 
classed as ‘“‘agitators,” and very justly 
measured by that standard. Those who are not 
tired of the controversy between our author and 
Prof. Menger about economic method may care 
for some additional remarks in defence of 
‘* Historismus.” There is, no doubt, much sense 
in what Dr. Schmoller says about the danger 
of over-abstraction. Yet wedo not feel that 
his method would ever have conducted him to 
so profound and original a theory as that of 
which Menger shares the honours with Jevons. 
Of the essays before us, perhaps the weightiest 
is that which relates to the interpretation of 
statistics. ‘To temper with commonsense what 
is unqualified in the theories of Buckle and 
Quetelet is an office for which the writer is 
well adapted. 


THE Roscher jubilee is the occasion of 
another valuable publication, (uvres econo- 
miques et philosophiques de I’. Quesnay. Par 
Auguste Oncken (Frankfort; Paris.) The 
editor modestly refrains from discussing the 
merits and refuting the errors of his author. 
His contributions are historical rather than 
dialectical. He connects and _ illustrates 
Quesnay’s various pieces with copious and 
learned notes. He constructs an admirable 
biography by simply reprinting anecdotes and 
éloyes. The most argumentative portion of 
his writing relates to Adam Smith, whose 
well-known references to his friend are re- 
garded by Prof. Oncken as not quite fair and 
loyal. The book will be highly prized by all 
who do not share Say’s somewhat brutal sen- 
timent that, as the writings of the older 
economists are full of errors, they had better 
be forgotten. 


Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik, 
Erster Jahbrgang. Erster Heft. (Tiibingen; 
London: Sampson Low.) We note the 
appearance of a new light in the already 
brilliant galaxy of German periodicals relating 
to social science. The Archiv, of which the 
inaugural number is before us, has for its 
objects the exposition of facts and the criti- 
cism of measures, The English reader will 
probably turn first to the article on the statistics 
of the unemployed in England. There is here 
a careful analysis of the official documents 
which have been lately published, and a just 
appreciation of the doubts which attach to the 
statements of interested parties. The fidelity of 
this study encourages us to take on trust the 
accounts of foreign populations which this 
publication contains. The condition of the 
working classes in Holland seems, according to 
one of the writers, to be far from satisfactory. 
We read that a working day of thirteen or 
fourteen hours is usual; a spell of eighteen or 
more hours is not uncommon, The writer 





judiciously reflects that, if mere laissez faire and 


the absence of labour laws, were the conditions 
of prosperity Dutch industry ought to be 
very flourishing. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


AN important announcement comes to us 
from Rome, which is a new and very welcome 
proof of the liberal spirit now prevailing at 
the Vatican. The famous MS., Codex B. of the 
Old and New Testaments, long so jealously 
guarded, is at last being published in photo- 
graphic facsimile under the auspices of the 
Pope and the editorship of the Abbé Cozza- 
Luzi, Verallone’s coadjutor in the well-known 
edition. One hundred copies of the New Testa- 
ment are being issued, which may be had from 
the Fototipia Danesi, Rome, in a volume of 
about 300 pages, at the price of 200 lire. The 
first fifty subscribers will also receive four 
volumes of the Old Testament at the same rate 
foreach. A smaller edition is also being issued 
of the Hexaplar MS., Codex Marchalianus. 
This will consist of fifty copies of about 1000 
pages, the price of which will be 300 lire. 


THE publication of the book on Russia in 
Central Asia, by the Hon. George Curzon, 
which has for some time been promised, has, 
owing to unavoidable delays in the preparation, 
been postponed till the autumn, when it will 
be issued by Messrs. Longmans in the month 
of October. In addition to an account of Mr. 
Curzon’s travels in Central Asia, the book will 
contain a full discussion of the Anglo-Russian 
problem, with the latest information on the 
subject. It will have maps and illustrations, 
and will be rendered useful as a work of refer- 
ence by the inclusion of chronological and other 
tables, and a bibliography of Central Asian 
literature. It will describe the status quo in the 
Russian dominions and in the frontier pro- 
vinces, from official and private sources, up ti 
the autumn of the present year. The work 
will form a single volume of about 500 pages. 


Messrs. LONGMANS will publish immediately 
The Book of Wedding Days, containing quota- 
tions for each day in the year, on the plan of a 
birthday book, with a dedicatory poem to the 
Princess of Wales by the Earl of Rosslyn, and 
with frontispiece, title-page, and illustrated 
borders designed by Mr. Walter Crane. 


THE next volume of Messrs. Frederick Warne 
& Co.’s ‘‘ Cavendish Library,” to be published 
on August 10, will be a selection from the 
writings of William Hazlitt. This task has 
been performed by Mr. Alexander Ireland, 
author of ‘‘The Book-Lover’s Enchiridion” 
and ‘“‘Memoir and Recollections of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson,” &c., whose life-long ac- 
quaintance with Hazlitt’s works, which extend 
to thirty-five volumes (an exhaustive account 
of which he printed about twenty years ago), is 
a guarantee to the reader that the selections 
have been made with care and discrimination. 
Prefixed will be a biographical and critical 
memoir, and also a portrait of Hazlitt, in Mr. 
Ireland’s possession, hitherto unpublished. For 
the delectation of lovers of ‘* Editions de Luxe” 
125 copies nave been thrown off in crown 
quarto for sale in this country, and seventy-five 
for the United States. This edition will have 
a special interest for admirers of Hazlitt, as it 
contains a view of Winterslow Hutt, a solitary 
inu on the border of Salisbury plain—a favourite 
resort of his when he wished to escape from 
London and bury himself in complete solitude. 


Mr. Epwin LESTER ARNOLD has written a 
new story—metaphysical and historical—which, 
with one of Mr. William Black’s, will follow 
Mr. Wilkie Collins’s in the Illustrated London 
News. It is entitled, ‘‘The Wonderful Adven- 
tures of Phra the Phoenician” ; and Sir Edwin 


Arnold, the writer's father, will add a preface. 
As in other recent stories which the enterprise 
of this newspaper has given us, the engravings 
will be a great feature. 


Mr. FIsHER UNWIN will publish in the 
autumn a volume of poems by Miss Amy 
Levy. It will be called A London Plane- 


Tree, and will be illustrated by Mr. J. Bernard 
Partridge. 


Mr. FREDERICK SAUNDERS, the librarian of 
the Astor Library, and author of ‘‘ The His- 
tory of some Famous Books,” will issue 
shortly a new volume, entitled Stray Leaves of 
Literature. The English pub!isher will be Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 


TuE Public Schools Year Book, a new annual 
publication, will be issued in September next 
by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. The 
first part of the book will be devoted to the 
educational details, and the second part to the 
athletics, of the thirty public schools which the 
first issue will include. The editors, who are 
representatives respectively of Eton, Harrow, 
and Winchester, have been fortunate enough to 
obtain the kind assistance of the head masters 
for the first part of the book, and of the chief 
school athletes for the second. 


Mr. SIDNEY YouNnG, one of the court of 
assistants of the worshipful Company of Barbers, 
has in the press The Annals of the Barber- 
Surgeons of London, compiled from the MS. 
records of the company and other original 
sources. The work will throw a good deal of 
light upon the practice of surgery during the 
middle ages, as well as upon the regulations of 
guilds in general. It will be printed in hand- 
some quarto form, and in a limited edition, by 
Messrs, Blades, East & Blades; and it will be 
illustrated with a number of facsimiles, por- 
traits, and engravings of the buildings and 
artistic treasures of the Barbers Company. 


Mrs. P. F. FitzGERALD, author of ‘An 
Essay on the Philosophy of Self-Cousciousness,” 
and ‘‘A Treatise on the Principle of Sufficient 
Reason,” has in the press a new work, to be 
entitled Ideals of Feeling of the Intelligence and 
the Will: Apologia pro Amore: a New Theory 


of Idealism. It will be published by Messrs. 
Triibner. 


Messrs. KEGAN PAut, TRENcH, & Co. have 
in preparation a volume of sermons by Father 
Agostino di Montefeltro. 


Messrs. Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co. will 
shortly publish a Student’s Handbook on the 


Thirty-nine Articles, by the Rev. J. Lightfoot, 
Vicar of Todmorden. 


THE next volume in the series of ‘‘ English 
Men of Action” will be Monk, written by Mr. 
Julian Corbett, hitherto best known for bis 
historical romances. 


THE monthly issue of the Periodical Press 
Index will henceforth be discontinued, and it 
will in future appear only as a yearly volume. 
The first volume, dealing with the periodical 
literature of 1889, will be published in January, 
1890. Publishers are requested kindly to con- 
tinue to address their publications for this 
purpose, as before, to the Editor of the 
P. P. Index, care of Messrs. Triibner & Co., 
Ludgate Hill, 


THE Browning Society is not to have the 
two hundred copies, which it had ordered for 
its members, of Prof. Alexander’s Introduction 
to the Study of Browning. As we mentioned 


last week, the book quotes some of Browning’s 
poems at full length, so as to bring it under the 
Copyright Act. The Browning Society will, 
therefore, reprint such portions of the critical 
part of the book as it requires, no doubt in- 





cluding the analysis of ‘‘ Sordello.” 
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Messrs, CuRWEN, KANE & Co. have suc- 
ceeded the late General Nassau Lees as pro- 
prietors of the Times of India (Bombay). For 
the Jast ten years Mr. Curwen, as editor, and 
Mr. Kane, as general manager, have had the 
joint control of the paper. 

Mr. M. A. BAYFIELD writes, from Malvern 
College, to protest against a statement in the 
AcADEMY of lest week regarding his edition of 
the Jon. The reviewer remarked that the 
text was 
‘* printed in a Greek type which, though beauti- 
fully neat and clear, is certainly a little too 
smaill.’? 

To this Mr. Bayfield replies that 

‘* The Greek type is, if any thing, larger than that 
of other plays published in Macmillan’s ‘ Classical 
Serier,’ and is so far easier to read that there are 
only 27 lines to the page as against 30 or 31 in the 
volumes previously issued.” 


- 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES, 


THE opening article in the Au 
the Contemporary Review wi 
portant discussion of the position and future 
of the Papacy, illustrated by the hitherto 
secret history of Monsignor Persico’s mission 
to Ireland.* In the same number Sir Morell 
Mackenzie writes on ‘‘The Singing Voice,” 
Mr. Frederick Harrison on “The ‘Takin of 
the Bastille,” Sir W. W. Hunter on ‘‘ Medical 
Women in India,” Prof. Cheyne on ‘‘ The Old 
Testament,” Mr. G. J. Romanes on ‘“ Mr, 
Wallace and Darwinism,” the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed on Ibsen’s ‘‘ Peer Gyn’t,” Mr. H. 
Spielmann on “The Reform of the Royal 
Academy,” and Dr. Henry Dunckley (‘‘ Verax ”) 
on ‘‘ The Civil List and Royal Grants.” 


THE Fortnightly Review will contain the 
following articles (among others): ‘ Giordano 
Bruno,” by Mr. Walter Pater; ‘‘ Downing Street 
and Africa,”” by Mr. Joseph Thomson ; ‘“‘ Portu- 
guese Bullfighting,” by Mr. Oswald Crawfurd ; 
and ‘‘The Present Discontent in Cyprus,” by 
Mr. W. D. Hogarth. 


Mr. Victor Morter, the son of our am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg, has written a 
narrative of his recent journey from the Kara 
Sea to the Obi, which will appear in the August 
number of Murray’s Magazine. 


THE Marquis of Lorne will contribute a poem 
to the August number of the Scots’ Magazine, 
entitled ‘‘ Who is the Happiest ?” 


A NEw departure is to be made in the August 
number of Last and West. It was all very 
well to arrange for its simultaneous appearance 
in Paris and London; but it was a mistake to 
have the magazine printed in the former city. 
The proprietors have realised this; and East and 
West is henceforth to be printed in unexcep- 
tionable style, in London, and under the super- 
intendence of Messrs. Ward & Downey. 
Altogether, the August number should prove 
an excellent sixpennyworth; for besides the 
fresh instalments of the serials by Mrs. 
Katharine Macquoid and Mdme. Bigot, there 
will be a complete story by Mr. W. E. Norris, 
& second paper on Dutch painters by Mr. T. R. 
Macquoid, and several miscellaneous articles 
and poems by well-known writers. Among 
novelists who have promised short stories for 
early numbers are Bret Harte, R. D. Blackmore, 
and Mrs, L. B. Walford. 


TuE August number of Time will contain 
articles by Mr. J. Allanson Picton and Mr, 
T. E. Kebbel, and stories by Mr. G. Colmore 
and Mr. T. M. Barrie. 


Mr. F. W. Rosryson will contribute a com- 
plete story, entitled ‘A Red Light on the 
Hills,” to next week’s number of Caseeli’s 


t number of 
an im- 





Saturday Journal, which will also contain an 
illustrated article explaining ‘‘ How the Queen’s 
Household is Managed.” 


THE Lyceum for August will contain, among 
other articles, ‘‘ The Working-Man’s Grievance 
and its Remedy,’ ‘‘A Romance of Eternal 
Hope,” ‘‘Framing a Constitution,” ‘An 
Omnibus Philosopher,” and a review of Mr. 
Standish O’Grady’s ‘‘ Hugh O’Donnell.”’ 

THE August number of Chambers’ Journal 
will contain some verse by Miss Florence 
Peacock. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Mr. A. C. BrapieEy, formerly fellow of 
Balliol, and now professor at University College, 
Liverpool, has been appointed to the chair of 
English Language and Literature at Glasgow, 
vacant by the resignation of Prof. Nichol. 


THE Bishop of Durham has appointed the 
Rev. Dr. Herbert Kynaston, formerly principal 
of Cheltenham, to the professorship of Greek at 
Durham, vacant by the death of Canon T. 8. 
Evans. A canonry at the cathedral is annexed 
to the chair. 


Mr, JoHN WILLIS CLARK, formerly fellow of 
Trinity, and editor of The Architectural History 
of the University of Cambridge, bas announced his 
candidature for the office of university librarian, 
vacant by Dr. W. Robertson Smith’s election 
to Sir Thomas Adams’s profesorship of Arabic. 


THE committee for obtaining a portrait of 
Dr. Henry Jackson (as announced in last week’s 
ACADEMY), has now been fully constituted as 
follows : The Master of Trinity, Prof. Hort, the 
Rev. R. St. John Parry, Mr. E. 8. Shuckburgh, 
Mr. F. J. H. Jenkinson, Mr. H. F. Wilson, and 
Mr. J.D. Duff. The last-named gentlemen has 
consented to act ashon. treasurer and secretary 
of the committee; and subscriptions may be 
paid direct to him at Trinity College or to the 
‘*Henry Jackson Portrait Fund” at Messrs. 
Mortlocks, Cambridge. The constitution of a 
general committee has been for the present 
postponed. 


THE following is the allocation of the grant 
of £15,000 for university eolleges in Great 
Britain, set down in the Civil Service estimates 
for the current year: Owens College, Man- 
chester, £1800; University College and King’s 
College, London, £1700 each; University 
College, Liverpool, £1500; Mason College, 
Birmingham, the Yorkshire College, Leeds, 
aud University College, Nottingham, £1400 
each ; University College, Bristol, the Dur- 
ham College of Science, Newcastle, and 
Firth College, Sheffield, £1200 each; and 
University College, Dundee, £500. The claims 
of the Hartley Institution, Southampton, were 
postponed for the present; and the case of the 
Dundee College will hereafter be treated in 
connexion with the university of St. Andrews, 
It is proposed that the colleges in receipt of a 
grant should furnish annually a report to the 
Education Department, and that they should 
be visited from time to time by a government 
inspector. 

THE death is announced of the Rev. Dr. 
Theodore Dwight Woolsey, president of Yale 
College from 1846 until his resignation in 1871. 
He died at Newhaven, on July 1, in the eighty- 
eighth year of hisage. Dr. Woolsey graduated 
at Yale in 1820; and having studied for some 
three years in Europe, he was appointed pro- 
fessor of Greek in 1831. He published at this 
time several editions of the classics, his Alcestis 
being still highly valued. But in this country 
he is best known by his Introduction to the Study 
of International Law, designed as an aid in 
teaching and historical studies (1860). His 





later works were chiefly political and religious. 


He was one of the American committee for the 
revision of the New Testament. 


WE have received the first number of the 
publications of the Haliburton, a society 
established at the university of King’s College, 
Nova Scotia, ‘‘to further in some degree the 
development of a distinctive literature in 
Canada.” The president is Prof. Charles G. D. 
Roberts, whose name is not unknown as a poet 
in this country. This first publication is appro- 
priately devoted to Judge Haliburton, the 
creator of Sam Slick, himself a graduate of 
King’s, and the recipient of an honorary D.O.L. 
from Oxford in 1858. It is written by Mr. 
F, Blake Crofton, formerly of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and now provincial librarian of Nova 
Scotia. The bulk of it consists of literary 
criticism, as just as it is appreciative ; but there 
are also several new statements of fact concern- 
ing Haliburton’s life and works, which we hope 
are not too late for use in the Dictionary of 
National Biography. 








A TRANSLATION* 


TO THE MEMORY OF THE TRANSLATOR OF 
OMAR KHAYYAM, 


Poor little mouse that ranged at will on many a 
well-trod threshing-floor, 

Death’s captive now, thy nimble wit shall filch 
the garnered grain no more ! 


Kinini and Amiui with ruthless spear have thrust 
thee through and through, 

And laid thee there that all the world that valiant 
deed might view! 


You both had a hand, so you say, in slaying the 
poor little brute, 

Which of you both was clever enough to cheat his 
mate of the loot? 


Which of you two got behind when it fell to gain 
a trick in the fight? 

For the tail, I see, of the slaughtered mouse bears 
the mark of a treacherous bite ! cas 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tne July number of the Antiquary does not 
reach the high level which we have become 
accustomed to expect. There is nota single 
article which is not of more or less interest, but 
we find little new knowledge. If any excep- 
tion is to be made it must be in favour of Mr, 
J. A. Sharvel-Bayly’s paper on Billericay, 
Essex. We wish competent antiquaries such 
as he would give us similar accounts of every 
rural villagein England. Here thereisa large 
wood called Norsey. The meaning of the 
term has been a battle-ground for etymologists ; 
but nothing satisfactory has ever been made 
out. We believe, but are not quite certain, 
that this name occurs more than once in 
Yorkshire. English antiquaries know little of 
Spain, and even those to whom the language 
is familiar have seldom studied its highly 
curious topographical and historical literature. 
Mr. F. R. MacClintock’s paper on Cuenca 
shows that he has not only an eye for what is 
to be seen, but that he knows where to look 
for knowledge such as does not at once mani- 
fest itself to the senses. One of the most 
noteworthy objects in Cuenca is the magnifi- 
cent bridge built by a worthy canon, Juan del 
Pozo, in order to facilitate communication 
between the city and his newly founded 
Dominican house of San Pablo. It was not 
run up with such rapidity as similar works are 
executed in these days. Mr. MacClintock says 
it took nearly half a century to build. The 
cathedral, which seems once to have been a fine 





* From Abu’t Tayyib Ahmad Ibn-ul-Hueain 
Ibn-ul-Hasan Abd-us-Sand al Iaafi al Kindi al 





\ Kufi; known as Al Mutanabbi. 


Circa 960 a pd. 
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thirteenth-century structure, was much marred 
by classical alterations some two centuries ago. 


THERE are three good articles in the July 
Livre. The first and longest is a sort of tale, 
half art-study, half jeu d'esprit, by the editor, 
illustrated ‘‘japonically’’ by M. Robida, and 
devoted to a parallel between Japanese and 
French-mediaeval chivalry. Next comes a 
note by M. Vingtrinier on a half-burnt copy of 
Dolet’s Letters of Cicero which is in the Lyons 
Library, and seems to have been fished out of 
the hangman’s bonfire ; and last, another note 
by M. de Gourcoff on a rare edition of 
Meschinot’s Spectacles of Princes. This is all 
excellent matter, well in place; and M. 
Robidas’s illustrations in the crépe style are 
very funny. 


WE have received the two first numbers of 
the Athena, the Journal of the Scientific 
Society of Athens, which has lately been 
established for the advancement of the philo- 
logical, mathematical, and natural sciences in 
Greece. The contents of these numbers are 
principally devoted to philological questions, 
the chief articles being by Constantine S8. 
Kontos, the president of the society, on the 
employment of certain classes of words in 
ancient Greek; by G. A. Papabasileios, critical 
remarks on the fragments of the Attic 
comedians, on the Letters of Alciphron, and 
on Suidas; by Sp. Bases, on certain points in 
Roman law and antiquities; and by G. N. 
Chatzidakis, on changes in accent in modern 
Greek, A summary of the proceedings of the 
society is appended. To judge from this com- 
mencement, the Athena promises to take an 
honourable place among learned periodicals. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘A DISCOURSE OF ARTIFICIAL 
BEAUTY.” 
Oxford: July 22, 1889. 

This treatise is attributed in the Bodleian 
catalogue to Obadiah Walker. It is, however, 
beyond a doubt, a very characteristic work of 
Dr. John Gauden; and it is not difficult to 
point out how the error arose. 

The first edition appeared anonymously in 
1656, with a copper-plate ornament on the 
title-page, bearing the motto, ‘“‘ Qui sequitur 
me in tenebris non ambulat”’; and a second 
edition in 1662, with a copper-plate frontis- 
piece of two ladies conversing, and a motto 
from Euripides. The book teems with 
Gauden’s favourite words and phrases, such as 
‘ after-act,” ‘‘ fixation,” ‘‘ cyclopick monsters,” 
‘skirts and suburbs of religion,” ‘‘ addita- 
ments,” ‘‘the midwifery of a pipe of good 
tobacco,”’ ‘‘ preposterous zeal,” ‘‘to be swal- 
lowed without chewing,” ‘‘tenuity,” ‘‘ con- 
scious fo,” ‘‘ clear light of Reason and Religion,” 
&c. The jingles and alliterations in which he 
delights—‘‘ vestures and gestures,” ‘‘sense or 
censure,” ‘‘any or many,” and so on—occur 
everywhere. The persistent dovetailing of the 
paragraphs, the peculiar use of ‘‘also,” the 
constant antithesis of ‘‘ as” and ‘‘ so””—in fact, 
the entire mode of expression, all that con- 
stitutes style, is obviously Gauden’s. The 
rhythm on every page cannot be mistaken for 
that of any other prose writer. Take, for 
instance, at random one sentence from p. 257 : 


‘‘For as no man’s dissenting may hinder the 
stating of my judgment, according as truth 
appea’s to me; so no more may their different 
practice hinder me from doing acd enjoying agree- 
able to my judgement.” 


Quotations might be multiplied indefinitely ; 
but to the student of Gauden—if any such 
there be—every page tells its own tale. 

The treatise purports to be a dialogue between 
two ladies, one of whom is addressed as ‘‘ your 
Ladyship.” The eulogy on her at p. 77 
(ed. 1662), and the mention of one of the 
‘many excellent discourses” of ‘‘my Lord 
your Brother,” at once suggest the name of 
Mary Countess of Warwick, of whose father- 
in-law’s house at Lees Gauden was for some 
time an inmate.* Now the relations of Dr. 
Anthony Walker to Gauden, and his place in 
the history of the Hikon Basilike controversy, 
are well known. He was domestic chaplain to 
Lord Warwick while Gauden was at Lees; and 
he preached and published a funeral sermon 
on Lady Warwick in 1678, under the title of 
The Virtuous Woman Found. To this sermon 
I naturally turned, thinking that possibly some 
passage might occur in it which would confirm 





* See Autobiography of Mary Countess of Warwick, 





bjs zur Zeit Solons. Goths: Perthes, 4M, 


ed. T, Crofton Croker, p. 15, 


my conjecture. Nor was the result wholly 
disappointing. At p. 59 Dr. Walker writes: 


‘*' Though, therefore, none were further from cen- 
suring others, or usurping judgment over their 
liberties ; yet for her self she would never allow 
herse)f the addition of artificial handsomness (used 
neither paint nor patch), and was pleased with a 
saying of one of her spiritual Friends upon the 
reading the Book which apologizes for it: O Lord, 
I thank thee that thou gavest me not wit enough to 
write such a book, unless withal thou hadst given me 
Grace enough. not to write it.’’ 


The countess belonged to the highly-gifted 
family of the Boyles, and ‘‘my Lord your 
Brother ” was doubtless either the first Earl of 
Burlington or of Orrery—probably the latter ; 
her youngest brother was in later years more 
famous than either as Robert Boyle. If any 
further testimony is required, I may quote one 
of the countess’s traits, already alluded to, which 
is dwelt on by both writers. The author of 
Artificial Beauty declaims thus (p. 77) : 


** Yea how auxiliary are you to your servants and 
neighbours? how importunely do you pray for 
remedy? how are you (as Martha) incumbred with 
receits, plaisters, and medicines of a 1 sorts, which 
you think most potent, and soverain to remove any 
pressure or danger?” 


Dr. Walker writes more soberly (p. 97) : 


‘*For the inferiour sort, if they were sick or 
tempted, or in any distress of Body or Mind, 
whither sbould they go but to the good Countess 
whose Oloset and Still-house was toecir Shop for 
Ohirurgery and Physick, and her self (for she 
would visit the meanest of them personally) and 
Ministers whom she would send to them, their 
spiritual Physicians.’ 


But to proceed. An edition of the Discourse 
of 1692 in my possession has a fresh Epistle 
Dedicatory, superseding the original ‘‘ address to 
the reader.” It bears the noteworthy initials 
C. G. (? Charles Gauden), and states that the 
author of this book is ‘‘ suppos’d to be a Learned 
Bishop.” Wood, in the first edition of the 
Athenae Oxonienses, attributed it both to Gauden 
and to Jeremy Taylor; the error was corrected 
in the second edition, which ascribes it to 
Gauden only. It was, I believe, uniformly 
included among Gauden’s works until Dr. Bliss 
— in his edition of the Athenae, vol. iii., 
col. 790: 


‘ Artificial Handsomeness is ascribed to Dr] Gauden 
in another part of this volume, but it seems rather 
to have been the work of Obadiah Walker. It had 
a second edition in 1662 under the title of A Dis- 
course of Jrtificial Beauty, with some satyrical Cen- 
sures on the vulgar Errors of these Times. Now these 
Satyrical Censures were first published together with 
the Art of Oratory, which is generally allowed to 
be Obadiah Walker’s. . .. For this note I am 
obliged to Mr. Watts, the librarian of Sion 
College.’’ 


Each work is quite distinct, with its own 
title-page and pagination; but a joint title- 
page is prefixed containing the names of the 
two treatises. 

In 1662, Vulgar Errors in Practice Censured 
having apparently proved a failure, Royston 
withdrew the preliminary mat ter to that work, 
and bound up the sheets at the end of the new 
edition of Artificial Beauty, to the title-page of 
which he added the words, ‘‘ With some 
Satyrical Censures on the Vulgar Errors of 
these Times.” The juxtaposition of the two 
little treatises seems to be a mere publisher's 
device for getting rid of an unsaleable work, 
such as is, Iam told, not wholly unknown at 
the present day. The Oratory may very pos- 
sibly, be by Walker, whose somewhat jejune and 
scholastic style contrasts singularly with the 
exuberant rhetoric of Gauden. The Mepiaupya 
émdjuov is written, as its English sub-title 
indicates, under the influence, and in close 
imitation, of Sir Thomas Browne, and might 





just conceivably be an early work of Gauden’s. 
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It is not without interest, and I am unable to 
find that any guess has yet been made as to 
its authorship. ; 

It seems clear, then, that in the Dis- 
course of Artificial Beauty we have Gauden, 
who afterwards adopted the nom de guerre 
of ‘“‘A Person of Honour,” writing under 
the assumed character of a lady. I suspect 
tbat the same literary Proteus was like- 
wise the author of Zhe Bloody Court; or, 
The Fatall Tribunall, published (in blood-red ink) 
‘by a Rural Pen, for general satisfaction”*; 
and I have little doubt that we are indebted to 
him for Xdpis nal eipqvn ; or, Some Considerations 
upon the Act of Uniformity .. ., “by a Ser- 
vant of the God of Peace.” This has been 
attributed to Archbishop Juxon on the sole 
authority of the following paragraph in 
Kennett’s Register, p. 812: 


‘* An excellent Discourse upon the Act of Uni- 
formity, without the Neme of the Writer; who 
was at least an ancient Divine of some Figure in 
the Ohurch or Diocese of Canterbury; and many 
have thought it was Arckbishop Juzon himself, 
and the rather, because of the Arms of his See in 
the Title Page, which no other Author could 
decently assume. And certainly the Stile and 
Matter are so grave and serious, that it seems 
becoming most the Wisdom and Sanctity of that 
good cld Man. Tho’ Mr. Wood... tells us, that 
this Archbishop, Dr. Juzon, hath only extant one 
Sermon on Luke xviii. 31.” 

Kennett can scarcely have read this Discourse, in 
which ‘‘ wisdom ” and ‘‘ sanctity” are not con- 
spicuous; and his reason for attributing it to 
Juxonseems altogether inadequate in view of the 
strength of the internal evidence in favour of 
Gauden’s authorship. It was reprinted by the 
Rev. W. H. Marah in his Memoirs of Archbishop 
Juxon; and, after satisfying myself that it 
was Gauden’s on reading it in the reprint, I 
examined it in the original edition, where 
occur two marginals in which Gauden is quoted, 
one at p. 11 (‘*Bodin. apud Ep. Worces. 
Hierasp.’’), and p. 47 (‘‘ Bishop Gauden”’), As 
Gauden was elected to the see of Worcester on 
May 23, 1662, and died on September 23 fol- 
lowing, this, if my suggestion as to the author- 
ship is correct, would be the last work of 
Gauden’s published in his lifetime. It con- 
tains a motto and several quotations from the 
Eikon Basilike. 

C. E. Dostez, 








SOME NOTES ON ‘‘ SAMSON AGONISTES,” 
Presidency College, Calcutta: June 29, 1889. 

I shall esteem it a favour if you would give 
a place in the AcApEMy to the following 
remarks on certain passages in ‘‘ Samson 
Agonistes,” which, so far as I am aware, have 
not been hitherto explained. 

L. 89. ‘‘Interlunar cave.”—The “cave” is 
not noticed in the notes in Todd’s variorum 
edition, or any other that I have been able 
to consult in this country. It is mentioned, 
however, in the Homeric hymn to Demeter. I 
quote the lines. They refer to the carrying off 
of Proserpine : 


od5€ Tis dBavdrwr, oddt Ovnrav avOpérwy 
hkovcev pwrijs, v8 &yAadkapro: Eraipa, 
ei uh Tlepoalov Ovydrnp &radd ppovéovea 
biev €t &yr pou, ‘Exdrn Acrapoxphdeuvos, 
HeAwds re &vat, “Sreplovos &yAads vids. 

ll, 22-26. 








* In the Bodleian copy, which belonged to Dr. 
Rawlinson, there is a record of the existence of 
two other copics of this tract. The title-page is 
very Gaudenian. There is an extraordinary state- 
ment about Oornet Joyce on p. 3; and the writer 
remarks, on p. 15, ‘‘I have talked with Travellers 
who can tell . . . how much the King was 
mourned for, especially when they saw his Book, 
Which is Translated into all Languages almost, 


and sent into every Countrey.”” 








The epithet arard gporéovea is explained by | took it to be. It is not likely that Milton 


Bothe to be “‘zirtlichzesinnt, heisst Hekate als 
Jugendpflegerin, xovporpépos,” This last epithet, 
@ common one of Artemis, as well as the pre- 
sent association with Helios, identifies clearly 
enough Hecate with the moon of the text. 


L, 91 8q.: 
“. . . if it be true 
That light is in the soul, 
She all in every part; .. .’’ 


The simile in Sir John Davies’s Nosce Teipsum, 
about the soul, no doubt furnished Milton with 
the idea here. In Davies the soul is united to 
the body, not as the spider to the web, or as 
the impression to the wax, or as heat to the 
fire, &c. : 
‘* But as the fair and cheerful morning light 
Doth here and there her silver beams impart, 
And in an instant doth herself unite 
To the trausparent air in all and every part. 
* * * * * * 
So doth the piercing soul the body fill, 
Being all in all, and all in part diffused.”’ 


The last line in Milton (and in Davies) was 
borrowed from the Neo-Platonists; from, per- 
haps, the following mystical passage in 
Plotinus : 
Bnnead, iv. 2. weprorh () Wuxh), bre ev waor pépeot Tod 
ev 5 éorw, dméproros 5é, Sti BAN ev waor Kal ev Stwodv 
abrod SAN. 

L. 547: 

‘* Wherever fountain or fresh current flowed 

Against the eastern ray, .. .” 


Mr. C. H. Tawney, principal of this college, 
pointed out to me two passages bearing on 
‘**eastern” here: one in Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy, II. ii, 1,1. ‘‘ Rain water is purest, 
... next to it, fountain water that riseth in 
the east, and runneth eastward”; the other in 
Wirt Sikes, British Goblins, iv. 2, where, speak- 
ing of mystic wells in Wales and the western 
counties, and the preference given to water 
from the ‘‘ Ffynon Mair ”’ in the neighbourhood 
for baptisms, the author says—-‘‘In other in- 
stances, wells which opened and flowed east- 
ward were thought to afford the purest water.” 
The notion in both Burton and Sikes I suppose 
had its origin in a passage in Ezekiel xlvii. 
1-9. The latter passage is interesting in con- 
nexion with the question discussed in Dr, 
Masson’s Life of Milton (vol. i., p. 587), whether 
Milton visited those parts on the occasion of the 
performance of ‘‘Comus.” If he did so, may 
not some recollection of information gathered 
years before, about local customs and supersti- 
tions, during such a tour, have flashed across 
the poet’s mind when, old and blind, he wrote 
these words in ‘‘ Samson ” ? 

L. 1224, ‘*A slave enroll’d.”’—If there is a 
reference at all here, Iam not certain what it 
is. Nothing about slaves and slavery men- 
tioned in Scripture explains it. I can only 
suggest the following : ‘‘ Enroll’d ” here is per- 
haps the inscripti or inscripta ergastula of the 
Romans. If, by a glaring anachronism, 
Harapba is made here to refer to things Roman, 
he means after, or rather before, Justinian 
(Inst. I, xii. 3) to call Samson a servus poenae; 
for his aim, since 1. 1178, has been to brand 
Samson as a convict. 

In ll, 37 and 1162 the allusion in “labour of 
a beast” and ‘‘asses” has, to judge from 
Dunster’s note on the second expression, been 
hitherto misunderstood. The explanation is 
given by the Greek version of Matt. xviii. 6, 
pbaros évixés, which is rendered simply as “‘ mill- 
stone” in the Authorised Version, but more 
literally as ‘‘mylnstoon of asses” in Wyclif, 
the reference, of course, being to large mills 
worked by asses. Ovid, Fasti, vi. 318, has the 
same custom—‘‘ Et quae pumiceas versat asella 
molas.” It is pretty plain, from all this, that 
the allusion is not to Apuleius’s ass, as Dunster 





would go to such a source as the “ Golden 
Ass”’ for an allusion, at least when there was 
one ready at hand in the Greek Testament. 

H. M. PERcIvAL, 








MIRACLES IN THE EAST. 
London : July 20, 1889. 
A recent leader in the Daily News is a curious 
illustration of the intellectual gulf between the 
oriental mind and ourselves. The writer says‘ 
‘It is all very well to say that miracles do not 


occur. They do occur in Hindustan. Some of 
them are inscrutable still.” 


He then goes on to mention the case of the 
cataleptic (‘‘ Brahmin” he calls the Fakir), 
who is said to have died and been buried, and 
risen again after forty days. (If, as‘the legend 
usually runs, a crop of rice was sown and 
reaped over the grave, the period of apparent 
death must have been much longer.) 

The lively journalist will find this ‘‘in- 
scrutable” story explained in the account 
published by the late Lord W. G. Osborne of 
his mission to the court of Ranjit Singh. 

When he goes on to emphasise his surprise 
by further instances, he shows that he is not 
sensible either of the hereditary dexterity of 
Eastern jugglers or of the weakness introduced 
into Eastern evidence by the universal ignorance 
of science among the people. 

This latter consideration has more connex- 
ion with modern theology than has been 
generally observed by writers on Christian 
evidences. Indeed, the Oriental is not only 
ignorant of the limits between the possible and 
the impossible; he greedily craves the false, 
and welcomes the impossible as his choicest 
blessing. Populus vult decipi. 

It is for this reason that I have thought 
these few words might be not beneath the 
dignity of the AcApEMy. ‘‘To write more 
would be to exceed the limits of politeness” 
—as we say in the East. 

H. G. K. 





SCIENCE: 
A CHINESE PHILOSOPHER. 


Chuang Tsii, Mystic, Moralist, and Social 
Reformer. Translated from Chinese by 
Herbert A. Giles. (Bernard Quaritch.) 


Cuvane Tzu was one of the few great 
followers of Lao Tzii, the founder of Taoism. 
He lived in the sixth century before Christ, 
and by the book which is here translated he 
has earned for himself an undying reputation 
among his countrymen. His literary style is 
just such as a Chinaman admires. It is terse 
and rhythmical. The sentences are evenly 
balanced, and they are largely sprinkled with 
those antithetical clauses which constitute 
one of the highest aims of Chinese authorship. 
The book further has the superlative advan- 
tage of being obscure. As Mr. Giles says in 
his preface, “ Numberless editions with ever- 
varying interpretations have been produced 
to delight and confuse the student.” Almost 
every sentence is fought over, and almost 
every paragraph is held to contain as many 
meanings as it has found commentators. Out 
of this multitude of counsellors Mr. Giles 
chose six, ‘representative, as nearly as 
possible, of different schools of thought” ; 
and where there was a consensus of opinion 
he has “‘ followed such interpretations without 
demur.”” But when opinions differed he has 
‘‘ not hesitated to accept that interpretation 
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which seemed to him to be most in harmony 
with the general tenour of Chuang Tzii’s 
philosophy.” 

The book is one which presents many 
difficulties to translators. It would be as 
easy a task for a Chinaman to translate 
Aristotle into Chinese as it is for an English- 
man to render Chuang Tzii into English. 
For not only is the style, as we have said, 
obscure, but the ideology which the author 
employs is so entirely foreign to western 
modes of thought that it is often extremely 
difficult to grasp its meaning. This being so, 
it is almost a matter of surprise that two 
English scholars should have been found bold 
enough to translate Chuang Tzii into English. 
Eight years ago Mr. Balfour brought out a 
translation which unquestionably left much 
to be desired, and Mr. Giles now follows 
with another. There can be no question 
as to which of the two best represents the 
sense of the Chinese author. Mr. Balfour’s 
version is to Mr. Giles’s what Beloe’s trans- 
lation of Herodotus is to Prof. Sayce’s. Mr. 
Balfour followed the commentators of a corrupt 
and superstitious school, and failed in num- 
berless instances to represent accurately the 
meaning which these blind leaders of the 
blind gave to the text. Mr. Giles has been 
far better advised as to the choice of his 
authorities, and his translation is in every 
respect superior to that of his predecessor. 
Having said this much, it sounds almost 
captious to find fault with some of his render- 
ings. But it is impossible to compare his 
English version with the original without 
recognising departures from accuracy. He 
has further introduced philosophical terms 
which find no place in the conceptions of the 
author. His use of the word God with a 
capital G is misleading. In a majority of 
instances, the Chinese word which he so 
renders is Zien, ‘‘Heaven”; and in one 
passage where this occurs four times he has 
translated it thrice by God and once by 
heaven. On p. 41, we read: ‘‘He who is 
inwardly straight is a servant of God. And 
he who is a servant of God knows that the 
Son of Heaven and himself are equally the 
children of God.” In the first paragraph of 
his work, also, he goes to the Bible and 
the Arabian Nights for terms which have no 
relation to the Chinese text: ‘In the 
northern ocean there is a fish called the 
Leviathan many thousand Ji in size. This 
Leviathan changes into a bird called the Rukh, 
whose back is many thousand Ji in breadth.” 
It is almost needless to say that these 
specialised terms were quite unknown to 
Chuang Tzii; and it is, therefore, incorrect to 
say that these creatures are so-named. It 
would be equally justifiable to render a 
parallel passage by saying that a Chinese 
demon was called Appolyon, or that a Chinese 
money lender was known as a Shylock. 

But, from a general point of view, the work 
reaches a high level of excellence. Bringing 
European philosophical ideas to bear on the 
often crude and unequal conceptions of Chuang 
Tzii, Mr. Giles has produced a most readable 
and instructive work on the mysticism of the 
early Taoists. The Tao, or Way, of Lao 


Tzii can only be described by a list of epithets 
descriptive of its many-sided attributes, and 


these require scientific usage to make them 
intelligible. 


This Mr. Giles has employed, 











and Mr. Moore’s note on the philosophy of 
chaps. i.-vii. throws additional light on this 
very abstruse subject. The arrangement of 
the footnotes also is to be commended. Fol- 
lowing the Chinese system, Mr. Giles has 
incorporated them into the text, but in a 
smaller type. The result is that the eye is 
saved that distracting pursuit of particular 
notes at the foot of the page, and subse- 
quent search for the recovery of the passage 
which has been interrupted. 

Rozert K. Dovetas. 








SOME BOOKS ON GEOMETRY. 


Elementary Synthetic Geometry of the Point, Line, 
and Circle in the Plane. By N. F. Dupuis. 
(Macmillan. ) 


Analytical Geometry of the Straight Line and 
Circlee By D. Munn. (Rivingtons.) 


A Syllabus of Modern Plane Geometry. 
A. I. G.T. (Macmillan. ) 


A Treatiee on Geometrical Conics. By A. 
Cockshott and F. B. Walters. (Macmillan.) 


A First Euclid. By H. Daman. (Sonnen- 
schein. ) 


Mr. Dvupvtis’s work is, he tells us, a result of 
his experience in teaching geometry to junior 
classes in Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. 
He entitles it ‘‘ elementary,” and so it is, for it 
begins at the beginning of the subject and 
treats of no higher curves than the circle. But 
whether he would consider it suitable for 
absolute beginners is not so certain. The style 
in which it is written would seem to presuppose 
a reader of more mature intelligence than those 
possess who commence for the first time the 
formal study of geometry. Viewed as a text- 
book for junior students in a college, it is an 
excellent work in respect both of its contents 
and of its manner of treatment. The first 
three parts may be said to correspond in extent 
to the first six books of Euclid’s Elements; but 
the method of exposition and the terminology 
are modern throughout. The principle of 
motion in the transformation of figures and the 
principle of continuity are freely employed, and 
meanings are given to the operative symbols of 
algebra which permit of the application of 
algebraic forms in geometry. Proportion is 
treated by the method of measures instead of 
that of multiples, and in deducing geometric 
relations use is made of the trigonometrical 
functions sine andcosine. The two last parts of 
the book are devoted to the theories of the mean 
centre, inversion, similitude, anharmonic and 
harmonic division, reciprocation, homography, 
aud involution. The author's intention in pre- 
paring the book has been ‘‘to furnish the 
student with that kind of geometrical know- 
ledge which may enable him to take up most 
successfully the modern works on analytical 
geometry.” The only slip of any importance 
occurs on p. 167, where the ‘‘ pantograph or 
eidograph”’ is spoken of. Scheiner’s panto- 
graph and Wallace’s cidograph are not precisely 
the same instrument, though they are intended 
for the same purpose. 


Mr. Munn intends his book to be an introduc- 
tion to the study of analytical geometry, and 
he accordingly treats only of the straight line 
and the circle. Such a restriction enables him 
to discuss this part of the subject much more 
fully than is usual, and those who understand 
the methods employed will enter with ease on 
the study of conicsin general. The difficulties 
which beginners who have no great aptitude 
for mathematics experience with most of the 
text-books on analytical geometry arise from 
their not seeing why such and such a course of 





reasoning is adopted. They are able to follow 





the different steps of the reasoning, and they 
admit their correctness; but why, to take a 
simple instance, a process of subtraction should 
be performed between the respective members 
of two equations to obtain a third equation, 
instead of any other process, they cannot 
divine. The only remedy for this vagueness of 
apprehension is to lay more stress on the 
principle or the rationale of the method by 
which a result is reachej, than on the elegance 
of the method, or the rapidity of attaining the 
end. Mr. Munn’s treatment of the straight 
line, of equations above the first degree repre- 
senting straight lines, and of the circle, is very 
detailed and interesting ; and it is illustrated by 
a considerable number of examples and dia- 
grams. Numerous exercises for solution are 
appended to most of the chapters. Perhaps 
the matter preliminary to the fourth chapter 
might have been omitted as well-known; and 
there seems no reason for defining and illustra- 
ting harmonic division on one page, and on the 
next introducing anharmonic ratio without any 
previous mention of what it is. 


The Syllabus of Modern Plane Geometry, 
prepared by a committee of the Association 
for the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching, 
consists of nine sections: (1) an introduction ; 
(2) properties of a triangle; (3) harmonic 
ranges and pencils; (4) properties of a com- 
plete quadrilateral and complete quadrangle ; 
(5) properties of a circle; (6) properties of 
two or more circles; (7) geometrical maxima 
and minima; (8) cross ratios, involution, and 
reciprocal polars; (9) projection. Under the 
second section are given several of the principal 
and recently discovered properties relating to 
symmedian lines and point, Brocard points, 
triplicate-ratio circle, Brocard circle, cosine 
circle, Taylor circle, and Tucker circles. The 
Syllabus is a very valuable compendium of 
properties; but it is somewhat lacking in 
arrangement. That defect, however, it shares 
with most of the manuals of modern geometry. 


The treatise of Messrs. Cockshott and 
Walters consists mainly of five chapters on th® 
parabola, orthogonal projections, the ellipse, 
the hyperbola, the sections of a cylinder and 
cone; and in these chapters the sequence of 
propositions given in one of its syllabuses by 
the Association for the Improvement of Geo- 
metrical Teaching has been adopted. Some 
propositions peculiar to the rectangular hyper- 
bola, and several important theorems on the 
parabola, conic sections, sections of a cyliader 
and cone have been enunciated without proof ; 
and at the end there is atolerably large col- 
lection of problems for solution, mostly taken 
from Cambridge sources. The noteworthy 
features of the book are the clearness and con- 
ciseness of the demonstrations, and the well- 
selected sets of deductions that accompany the 
various propositions in the text. A word of 
praise should not be grudged to the printing 
and the diagrams, the latter of which are 
admirable and abundant. The book is one of 
the best introductions to the geometry of the 
conic sections which have yet appeared. One 
remark may be permitted. The only discoverer 
of any of the numerous properties of the conic 
sections who is mentioned by Messrs. Cockshott 
and Walters (Mr. Richardson in his Geometrical 
Conic Sections, the A. I. G. T. in their syllabus, 
do exactly, and Mr. Besant in his Conic Sections 
almost exactly, the same thing) is Adams. 
Surely, in connexion with this subject the 
name of Apollonius of Perga deserves comme- 
moration. 


Mr. Daman’s First Euclid consists of the 
first twenty propositions of the first book of 
Euclid’s Elements, and is intended chiefly for 
pupils to whom the subject presents difficulties. 
As stated in the preface, its distinctive features 





are: (1) the addition of an exercise on argu- 
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ments of a very simple kind; (2) special pro- 
minence and clearness given to the principal 
argument or arguments in each proposition ; 
(3) the insertion of an abridged proof after 
each proposition. Another distinctive feature, 
not stated in the preface and worthy of remark, 
is that, in the naming of angles by three letters, 
the middle letter is always printed larger than 
the other two. The illustrations showing that 
each argument consists of two reasons and a 
conclusion are almost all simple, and such as 
would interest young beginners and smooth 
their way to the understanding of Euclid’s 
text. The only suggestion one can make for 
the improvement of the book is that the 
lettering of the diagrams should be made more 
conspicuous. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE RAVENNA ARISTOPHANES, 
Queen’s College, Oxford: July 19, 1889. 


The history of the Ravenna Aristophanes, so 
far as it is known, is given by M. Albert Martin, 
after Von Velsen and W. G. Clark, in the pre- 
face to his collation of the scholia (Zes Scolies du 
Manuscrit d' Aristophane & Ravenne, Paris, 1882). 

The book originally belonged to the library of 
the Dukes of Urbino, but must have been stolen 
thence long before the library passed into the 
Vatican—either in 1513, as Mr. Clark conjec- 
tured, or in 1503, as M. Martin thinks more 
probable. What became of it after Giunta 
used it for his edition of 1515 is quite unknown, 
and the time at which it entered the library of 
the Cameldulensians of Classe is equally lost. 
It is upon this last point that I have a fresh 
piece of evidence to adduce. 

M. Martin brings forward, as a proof of the 
book’s absence from the Olassense, the fact 
that neither Mabillon in 1685, nor Montfaucon 
in 1698, while they mention Ravenna, take any 
notice of an ancient MS. of Aristophanes as 
there existing. And this I take to be good 
evidence. No one, in fact, has hitherto been 
known to mention the MS, earlier than Inver- 
nizzi in his edition of 1794, 

I have lately noticed that a traveller who 
passed through Italy some thirty years later 
than Montfaucon, stopped at Ravenna, and, 
this time, found the Aristophanes there. Among 
the collection of D’Orville’s books and MSS. 
which the Bodleian possesses are two paper 
books in his own handwriting, containing notes 
of his travels. One of these (x. 2.4, 31) con- 
sists of lists of MSS. taken down in the different 
libraries that he visited. On p. 255 begins an 
“Index Codicum in variis bibliothecis,” and 
the first heading is ‘‘ Ravennae, in bibliotheca 
quae ad Olasses vocatur” ; after the descriptions 
of MSS. of Eustathius, Pindar, Hesiod, and 
Lucan, there follows the entry ‘‘ Aristophanis 
comoediae omnes. opt. cod. perg. XI.” This 
is plainly the ‘‘Ravennas.” Now it appears 
from the Nouveau Dictionnaire Historique «t 
Critique, par Jacques Genges de Chaufpié (Am- 
sterdam, 1753), tom. 3,” letter O, p. 82, that 


“ce fut au commencement de 1’été de l’année 
1726, que Mr. D’Orville entreprit ce nouveau 
voyage ; il prit sa route par la France et se rendit 
i Turin. De il alla 4 Milan, et parcourut 
la plus grande partie de I’[talie—il vit successi- 
ment Pavie, Plaisance, Parme, Modéne, Mirandole, 
Mantoue, Vérone, Vicenze, Padoue, Venise, Ferrare, 
Boulogne, Imola, Faénze, Ravenne, Rimini, Pesaro, 
&c., et enfin il se rendit 4 Rome.’’ 


Between the years, therefore, 1698 and 1726 
the Aristophanes must have found its way to 
Ravenna, Does not this conclusion tend to 


strengthen what M. Martin declares to be the 
tradition of the library—viz., that the MS. was 
acquired by the Abate Cannetti, towards the 
beginning of the last century ? 

= W. ALLEN, 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE usual annual long excursion of the 
Geologists’ Association has been fixed for the 
week August 5 to 10, The district to be 
visited is North-west Cumberland and the 
Eden Valley, with Carlisle as the headquarters. 
The directors will be Mr. T. V. Holmes, the 
president, and Mr. J. G. Goodchild. In addi- 
tion, arrangements have been made, through 
Dr. H. J. Johnston-Lavis, for a special Italian 
excursion. This will consist of two parts: (1) 
from September 15 to 30, the Lipari Islands 
and Sicily (including Etna); and (2) during the 
whole of September, Naples and Rome. Among 
those who have promised their assistance are 
Prof. Silvestri, of Catania; Prof. Bassani, of 
Naples; and Profs. Stiiver and Meli, of Rome. 
The Italian excursion is not confined to mem- 
bers of the association; and any persons 
desirous of taking part in it should communi- 
cate with Dr. J. Foulerton, 44 Pembridge-villas, 
Bayswater, W. 


Hampstead Hillis the title of a small work on 
the natural history, &c., of Hampstead, which 
will be published shortly by Messrs. Roper & 
Drowley. The various sections are written by 
Prof. J. L. Lobley, Dr. H. T. Wharton, the 
Rev. Dr. Walker, and Mr. J. E, Harting. The 
book will be illustrated with engravings of 
local scenery. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. E. R. Wiarton has reprinted from the 
Transactions of the Philological Society 
(Triibner) his paper on ‘‘Loan-Words in 
Latin,” which, with a former paper on ‘‘ Latin 
Vocalism,” may be regarded as anticipations 
of his forthcoming work entitled Etyma Latina. 
He begins with statistics. The total number 
of words in classical Latin, down to A.D. 117, 
as given in the dictionaries, amounts to 
26,300, of which about 3500 come from Greek, 
and perhaps 300 from other languages. The 
proportion of loan-words in Latiu is, therefore, 
about 14 per cent., as compared with only 2} 
per cent. in Greek, and as much as 75 per 
cent. in English. Mr. Wharton first discusses 
a doubtful class, including (1) foreign words 
not really naturalised; (2) genuine Latin 
words cognate with, but not borrowed from, 
the foreign ones ; and (3) hybrid words, such as 
Plautus was fond of coining. He then dis- 
cusses the changes which Greek words undergo 
when passing into Latin, as regards both 
vowels and consonants, the latter being chiefly 
affected by dialect (including slang), the rules 
regarding adjoining letters, popular etymology, 
and analogy. He enumerates no less than 93 
words which, though found in no extant Greek 
authors, must once have been living Greek 
words ; and also a large number which prove 
that the Greek equivalents must once have 
had a larger meaning than appears in extant 
Greek literature. Turning to the non-Greek 
loan-words, about 90 seem foreign, though we 
cannot tell whence they came; about 70 are 
from Aryan languages. and 32 from un-Aryan 
languages. Of the Aryan, about 20 come from 
Umbrian and Oscan, about 40 from Celtic (of 
which only one is distinctly British, bascauda= 
tub), and 5 from Teutonic. Of the un-Aryan, 
perhaps 13 are Etruscan and as many 
Phoenician, only one being traceable to Basque, 
Lat. mannus = cob, and Basque mando = 
mule. It is noteworthy that nearly all the 
Celtic words have to do with military matters, 
wheeled vehicles, or articles of apparel. Vates 
is treated as borrowed from Celtic, being a 
shepherd’s term, for the regular Latin form 
would be *vdtés. 


TuE current number of the Journal of 





| Philology (Macmillan) does not contain any 





very notable articles. A special interest, how- 
ever, attaches to the ‘‘ Adversaria Noniana ” of 
the late J. H. Onions, in which he gives his 
views upon the text of Book I.-III, (often in 
opposition to L. Mueller), based on his own 
collation of the MSS. There are two other 
articles dealing with textual criticism: (1) in 
which Mr. A. GO. Clark maintains the value of 
Harleian MS. 2682 for the Verrines ; and (2) 
in which the Rev. J. Armitage Robinson 
reports the results of his collation of several 
MSS. of the Philocalia of Origen. Mr. A. E. 
Hausman continues his over-bold ‘‘ Horatiana,” 
of which we may quote one example : 


‘* Post hoc ludus erat captu potare magistro.’’ 


Finally, Mr. Arthur Platt contributes some 
four papers on Homeric matters, and a fifth on 
Plato’s geological opinions. 


Tne July number of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt) is again noteworthy for its 
obituary notices. The late Canon Evans is 
described as a Rugby master by Mr. H. Sidg- 
wick, as a Durham professor by Prof. Sanday ; 
Mr. 8. G. Owen writes about his friend, 
J. H. Onions; and I. B., in briefly com- 
memorating Prof. Chandler, incidentally speci- 
fies some of his anonymous publications. Of 
the other articles, perhaps the most important 
are that by Mr. Walter Leaf identifying Codex 
Wittianus of the Jliad with Harleian MS. 
5963; and the two reviews of Dr. Sterrett’s 
Epigraphical Journeys in Asia Minor—a work 
which adds one tenth to the total number of 
inscriptions contained in the Greek Corpus— 
by Prof. W. M. Ramsay, of Aberdeen, and Mr, 
H. Weir Smyth, of Bryn Mawr. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


AntaroroLoaicaL Instiruts.—(Twesday, June 25.) 


Dr. Joun Beppoz, president, in the chair.— Prof. 
Victor Horsley exhibited some examples of pre- 
historic trephining and skull-boring from America. 
—Governor Moloney exhibited some cross-bows, 
long-bows, quivers, and other weapons of the 
Yorubas —The Rev. Dr. Codrington read a paper 
on poisoned arrows, in which he stated that the 
natives relied on the words of incantation used 
during the manufacture of the arrows much more 
than on thetoxical effect of any substance into which 
they might be dipped or which might be smeared 
upon them; indeed, that in many cases the 
so-called ‘* poisoned arrows ’’ were not poisoned at 
all.—A paper by Mr. Henry Balfour on the 
structure and affinities of the composite bow was 
also read. 


FINE ART. 


THE NAVAL AND MILITARY EXHIBI- 
TION, EDINBURGH. 


Tur Naval and Military Exhibition, to whose 
opening at Edinburgh we have already briefly 
referred, is one of quite unusual interest and 
extent. The catalogue, which has been mainly 
compiled by Mr. Andrew Ross, the historian of 
several of our regiments, embraces over five 
thousand items, with which the entire galleries 
of the Royal Scottish Academy are literally 
crowded ; and it annotates them in such a care- 
ful and minute fashion as to make the little 
volume a work of reference of permanent 
value upon the subjects with which it deals. 
The series of weapons begins in the first 
room with a curious display of prehistoric 
relics, flint arrow- and spear-heads, axes, celts, 
and balls, many of them contributed from the 
collection of Mr. John Rae. In the second 
gallery is a gathering of mediaeval weapons 
and armour, coutributed by Sir Noel Paton, 
the Hon. R. Baillie Hamilton, and other 
owners. Among these may be mentioned a 
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particularly fine cap-a-pie suit of fifteenth-cen- 
tury plate armour, several exquisitely finished 
armourer’s models, and a fine collection of the 


old Scottish two-handed claymores. Here, 
too, is the celebrated Douglas-Clephane relics, 
lent by the Marquis of Northampton. These 
include the beautiful but much injured Cle- 
phane horn—a work of elaborately carved 
ivory, believed to be Carlovingian art of 
of the ninth century, done upon Byzantine 
lines; and the curious ‘‘ Iron Hand” of the 
Douglas-Clephanes of Carslogie, which, accord- 
ing to tradition, was given by Robert the 
Bruce to his faithful adherent De Clephane to 
supply the loss of a hand which had been 
shorn away in battle, and to enable him to 
manage the bridle of his warhorse. It was 
shrewdly suspected by one of our ablest Scottish 
archaeologists that this famous ‘‘ Iron Hand” 
would, upon examination, prove to be nothing 
other than a mediaeval relic-casket—a metal 
case designed for the preservation of the bones 
of the arm and hand of some venerated saint. 
This, however, is by no means so: the iron 
structure is evidently a piece of mechanism, 
and the fingers have been arranged so as to 
move by means of now dilapidated springs— 
though how these could be set in motion by 
the remaining stump of the warrior’s arm is 
difficult to imagine. 

In the same portion of the exhibition is a 
most interesting collection of Highland 
brooches, bone powder-horns, and sporans, 
in the incised decoration of which we see still 
surviving the old Celtic instinct for elaborate 
arabesque design. Here, too, is a series of 
‘*Doune pistols ”—weapons in which the Scot- 
tish National Museum of Antiquities is particu- 
larly rich ; and some fine examples of Highland 
and other targets, including one of stamped 
and gilded leather, beautifully ornamented 
with a group of Apollo and the Muses, lent by 
the Hon. R. Baillie Hamilton. 

The central gallery of the exhibition contains 
a very complete collection of the weapons sup- 
plied to the British regiments from the middle 
of the last century to the present time; a 
series of Highland dirks elaborately mounted 
in gold and silver, including that worn by 
George 1V. during his celebrated visit to Scot- 
land; and a number of historic swords, among 
the rest that of Sir John Moore, and that with 
which Sergeant Ewart of the Scots Greys cut 
down the French officer when capturing the 
eagle at Waterloo. In the next room is a 
series of Eastern weapons, gorgeous in their 
adornments of precious stones and metals, 
these strange blades 


‘* Yataghan, kandjar, things that rend and rip, 

Gash rough, slash smooth, help hate so many 

ways, 

Yet ever keep a beauty that betrays 

Love still at work with the artificer 

Throughout his quaint devising.’’ 

The South Gallery of the Exhibition is mainly 
devoted to the productions of Arabs, Zulus, 
Kaffirs, and the more distinctly savage tribes ; 
but among them is a particularly rich and 
beautiful case of Japanese sword-guards, ex- 
quisite examples of inlaid metal-work, contri- 
buted by Mr. H. H. Norie. Ina side octagon 
is displayed a collection of weapons, sketches, 
&c., lent by the Military Service Institution of 
the United States, and a selection of North 
American Indian exhibits from the collections 
of Lieut. H. W. Wheeler and Dr. T. F. Azpell, 

The collection of documents, proclamations, 
military plans, drawings, {c., is extensive and 
curious, and would require much time for the 
examination which it merits ; and various series 
of coloured sketches portray the costume of the 
British army from early times, many actual 
examples of the uniforms being also shown. 

“ In the department of portraiture the exhibi- 


in most cases due rather to the celebrity of 
the personages portrayed than to the quality of 
the art which depicts them. Here, however, 
we have the beautiful ‘‘ Cartwright” portrait of 
Grabam of Claverhouse—which many will re- 
member as one of the most fascinating works 
shown in the recent Stuart Exhibition ; and the 
portrait of Major-General James Stuart, 
Commander-in-Chief in India—known by his 
operations against Tippoo Sabib and his capture 
of Cuddalore in 1783—is an excellent, if rather 
injured, example of Romney, with the firmly- 
modelled, silvery-toned flesh which is charac- 
teristic of such of his finer works as _ his 
‘* Ossian” Macpherson, and his “ Jane, Duchess 
of Gordon, and her Son.” A portrait of Sir 
John Moore is attributed to Gainsborough, and 
is not unworthy of his brush; the portrait of 
the last Duke of Gordon, the full-length of 
Admiral Maitland, and the portrait of Admiral 
David Milne are fair examples of Raeburn ; 
the full-length of Major-General Dudgeon 
shows the strong realism of George Watson, 
the first president of the Scottish Academy ; 
and in the cabinet-sized group of Lord Heath- 
field and General Sir William Green at 
Gibraltar in 1784, we have a curious example of 
George Carter, whose ‘ Siege of Gibraltar ” 
and other works were exhibited in Pall Mall in 
the following year. Various battle-pieces by 
living Scottish painters are shown, including 
the original sketches for Mr. Robert Gibbs’s 
‘‘Retreat from Moscow” and ‘‘Thin Red 
Line”; and ‘' Highlanders attacking a Hill 
Fort "—a vigorous subject by Mr. Skeoch 
Cumming, who has recently executed a clever 
picture of the Royal Company of Archers ; 
while Lady Butler’s ‘‘ Rorke’s Drift’ is sent 
by the Queen from Windsor, and hangs at the 
end of the galleries, surrounded by a par- 
ticularly extensive collection of British war- 
medals. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE works of students in schools of art 
throughout the kingdom, submitted for national 
competition, are now on view at the South 
Kensington Museum. The exhibition will re- 
main open during the month of August. 


Tue following gentlemen have been elected 
members of the Royal Society of British 
Artists: Messrs. W. D. Almond, Frank Bran- 
gwyn, Nelson Dawson, F. Hamilton Jackson, 
James Macmaster, Kobert Morley, C. Mottra, 
Laslett J. Pott, Adam E. Proctor, Octavius 
Rickatson, F. Cayley Robinson, R. W. A. 
Rouse, Henry Sykes, W. Harding Smith, Wil- 
a Strutt, H. T. Schifer, and W. H. Y. Tit- 
comb, 


UnpER the presidency of Mr. Thomas 
Wardle, of Leek, the Silk Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland held a meeting on Tuesday 
last, in the rooms of the Society of Arts, to 
confer with a committee of ladies for the pur- 
pose of arranging an exhibition of British and 
Irish silk manufacture. Mr. George J. 8. 
Lock (of Collinson & Lock) has consented to 
act as hon. secretary. 


A SPECIAL exhibition of local works of art, 
by living and deceased artists, is being got 
together by Messrs. Barkas & Son, on the occa- 
sion of the meeting of tke British Association 
at Newcastle in September. 


TE annual exhibition of paintings selected 
from the Paris Salon is now open in the Con- 
tinental Gallery, New Bond Street. 


AT the annual meeting of the Society for 
Preserving the Memorials of the Dead, attention 
was drawn to the deplorable condition of the 
monument of George Chapman, the translator 
of Homer, in the church of St. Giles-in-the- 





tion possesses considerable interest—an interest 


Fields. 





At the weekly meeting of the Académie des: 


Inscriptions on July 12, M. Edouard Naville, 
introduced by Prof. Maspero, gave an account 
of his excavation of the great temple of Bubastis 
on behalf of the Egypt Exploration Fund. He 
stated that the inscriptions found enabled bim to 
follow the history of the temple for three thou- 
sand years, from Cheops and Chefset to Ptolemy 
Epiphanes ; and that the statues found belong 
to the style which Mariette assigned to the 
Hyksos period. At the same meeting, M. 
Héron de Villefosse exhibited a gilt bronze 
plate, found at Narbonne in January, 1888, 
which contains a fragment of a law, 27 B.C., 
relating to the duties of the flamen of Augustus, 
and also to the provincial assemblies of Gallia 
Narbonensis, over which the flamen presided. 
This plate has been purchased by M. Ad. 
Démy, for presentation to the Lo uvre; and it 
is now on view at the Paris Exhibition. 


THE last number of the American Journal of 
Archaeology (London: Triibner) opens with 
three papers contributed by members of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
To the first of these, Dr. Charles Waldstein’s 
account of the newly-discovered head of Iris 
from the frieze in the Parthenon, attention has 
already been drawn in the ACADEMY. The 
other two deal with the excavations conducted 
last winter in the Attic deme of,Icaria, and are 
both written by Mr. Carl D. Buck. The more 
interesting is that in which he describes, with 
elaborate details, the discovery of a stele in low 
relief, which bears a most striking resemblance 
to the famous ‘‘ warrior of Marathon.” Un- 
fortunately, this new stele bears no inscription, 
and scarcely any marks of colour. From the 
heliogravure plate here given, it seems to be of 
distinctly inferior workmanship to the other; 
and we cannot agree with Mr. Buck’s opinion 
that the two are by the same hand, though 
they may be of the same date. Dr. W. Hayes 
Ward continues his series of papers on so-called 
‘human sacrifices” on Babylonian cylinders. 
A new feature is the report on his work in 
Egypt during last winter by Mr. Farly B. 
Goddard, the American scholar of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. Finally, we have the usual 
full archaeological news, and reviews of books, 
in great part condensed from those that have 
appeared elsewhere. 








IBSEN AGAIN, 


Avyotuer play by Ibsen has been tested upon 
the stage of London; and to most of those 
not duly fortified, if 1 may dare to say so, by 
a parti pris, the result has been as disappoint- 
ing as it was in the case of “‘ The Doll’s 
House.’ Moreover, ‘Pillars of Society” 
—though it has been played for us well—has 
been played for us without the genius of 
Miss Achurch. The piece is in four acts; 
but when Mr. William Archer prepared a 
version, for performance at the Gaiety some 
nine years ago, he had the wisdom to omit 
nearly the whole of the first. The truly 
faithful Ibsenite, however — he especially 
who airs his admiration in the lesser news- 
papers— 
‘* Like bats appearing when the sun goes down, 
From holes obscure, and corners of the town ’’— 
the truly faithful :Ibsenite likes to have the 
whole of the ‘‘ master’’; and we were spared 
not a single dulness, not a single Jongueur, on 
the afternoon of Wednesday week. The 
occasion was the benefit of little Miss Vera 
Beringer; and if the people had not acted 
very well in the main, and if we had not 
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known that at the end of the affair Mrs. 
Kendal was going to recite and Mdme. 
Antoinette Sterling to sing, I cannot tell, in 
sooth, how we should have got through the 
performance. That dull first act! It leads 
to very little; its construction is amateurish ; 
it is almost wholly without interest. No 
judge of literature could point me out in it, 
from its very beginning to its very end, one 
line in which a satire is conveyed brilliantly, 
or a truth conveyed potently. In it, from 
beginning to end, not a thing is memorable, 
not a thing is exquisitely said. Of course, I 
do not forget that we deal with a translation ; 
but it is the translation of a man of ability. 

The truth is, ‘‘ Pillars of Society,” like all 
of Ibsen’s work that I am privileged to know 
—except it may be ‘‘ Ghosts”—is an estim- 
able local product: good for a particular 
neighbourhood. To the London of to-day, 
to the Paris of to-day, to the Boston or Balti- 
more of to-day, it makes practically no appeal. 
We may pay tribute, willingly enough, to its 
sincerity and independence; but we are 
leagues beyond the need of its faintly puerile 
satire, of its exceedingly obvious moral. As 
usual with Ibsen, ministers of religion, pro- 
fessors of religion, are mocked at wherever 
there is an opportunity. If Puritanism of the 
duller and stupider kind still survives in 
Scandinavia— and I daresay it does— this 
mockery may be very desirable there. But 
to us it says nothing. At least, it says 
nothing, unless you can take it into the com- 
monest of the Dissenting chapels. Every- 
thing that Ibsen has done in the way of satire 
upon an insincere or a ridiculous religious 
profession was done ten thousand times 
better, two generations ago, by Dickens, in 
Pickwick, in Bleak House, in I know not 
how much of his work besides. A couple of 
centuries before Dickens, there lived a master 
of comedy, whose name was Molicre. He, 
too, is generally believed to have launched 
his arrows with pretty considerable effect at 
hypocrisy and prudery. But why, in con- 
nexion with Ibsen, do 1 mention at all the 
acknowledged genius of English fiction, the 
acknowledged genius of the comedy of 
France? All that Ibsen has done in this 
particular, at least in ‘Pillars of 
Society,”” was done a quarter of a century 
ago, by I really forget what second-rate 
English author, in the piece called ‘The 
Serious Family.” That piece, it has just 
been implied, was not of the first order; yet 
many a time has it been laughed at, and it 
could be laughed at again. I can scarcely 
suppose that anyone, with sense of humour, 
laughs heartily at the satire of Ibsen. Those 
who smile are, in reality, applauding, not the 
inadequate artist, but the superfluous mis- 
sionary. ‘*Superfluous”’ for the most part ; 
no doubt when Dina Dorf desires to be 
“natural,” many sympathies go out towards 
that young person. 

Just as local in its application as his satire 
on the clergy, is Ibsen’s second great point, 
his second great mission—the position of 
women. So far as I know his plays, from 
the beginning to the end of them there is not 
&@ moment’s recognition that any place is 
accorded to woman beyond the place of the 
unquestioning follower, the doll, the house- 
wife, or the drudge. How can a writer claim 
to be a “path-breaker” for our world of 








Western civilisation if the world he repre- 
cents lies under conditions from which this 
Western world has long ago been delivered ? 
For us, Ibsen is not a discoverer; he is not 
an initiator; he is not a great literary artist. 
He is, taking him as a whole, and when we 
have done with his hopeless first act of 
“Pillars of Society,” a fairly capable and 
thoughtful craftsman of the second order, 
working, in remote regions, chiefly for the 
remote and the behind-hand. To parade 
Ibsen in London as for one instant on a level 
with the greater English writers, with French- 
men of the stamp of Dumas, Zola, Emile 
Augier, or with such an American as Walt 
Whitman—Prof. Herford, writing from the 
fastnesses of Wales, will allow that my 
selection, if inevitably ‘‘ cockneyfied,” is 
scarcely Puritanic—to parade Ibsen, I say, 
as the equal of these artists and these geniuses 
of England, France, America, is as if one 
were to accord to Mr. Edward Capern, the 
excellent poet-postman of Bideford, the 
triumph of, Robert Burns. 

Having thus sought again, and sought 
now once for all, to put Ibsen, so far as 
my few readers are concerned, in his own 
comfortable place, and not upon the dan- 
gerous heights to which a certain school of 
criticism—and a clever man or so besides— 
are wont rashly to motion him, let me come 
to the far more congenial business of speaking 
pleasantly of the acting of his play. If it 
were not that about two or three of the 
impersonations there had lurked an unmis- 
takeable flavour of “‘The Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy,” one could have said that the piece was 
played excellently in all its parts. As it 
was, certain of the actors, accustomed for 
three hundred nights to be seen in Mrs. 
Burnett’s comedy, hardly succeeded in realis- 
ing that the mannerisms which fitted Mrs. 
Burnett’s comedy were somewhat in the way 
in this rudimentary study of primitive life, 
or of life in the social backwater. But among 
the men performers, four deserve to be singled 
out as having given us impersonations both 
creditable and interesting. These are Mr. 
W. H. Vernon as Consul Bernick, Mr. 
Grahame as Johan Ténnessen, Mr. John Beau- 
champ asj Parson Réllund, and Mr. Wood 
as Aune. Mr. Vernon’s habit, or the neces- 
sity of his temperament—whatever it is that 
causes him to represent feeling with reticence 
—suited Consul Bernick quite excellently. 
The frankness and manliness of Mr. Grahame 
were well employed in the character of the 
brother-in-law who has taken Consul Bernick’s 
sins upon his own head; and Mr. Beauchamp 
knew how to represent the dryness, cowardice, 
and pedantry which, in the Ibsenite imagi- 
nation, are inseparable from the reverend. A 
breath of fresh air came on to the stage with 
Mr. Wood’s impersonation of the honest ship- 
wright. 

Of the ladies, none were bad. Mrs Bernick’s 
part is unimportant and colourless; Mrs. 
Dawes represented it not only inoffensively, 
but with suavity. With subtlety and tender- 
ness, as well as with discretion and good 
taste, Miss Robins represented the woes and 
the long-suffering of the consul’s sister 
Martha. To Mrs. Rummel Miss Fanny 
Robertson succeeded in giving a good deal of 
character. As Dina Dorf, Miss Annie Irish— 
who has a voice of satin, and who brings the 





sunshine—was as ‘‘ submissive-mutinous’’ as 
Fifine at the fair. Olaf, the consul’s son, 
was played by Miss Vera Beringer, with the 
little lady’s usual decisiveness, independence, 
and spirit. And a very serious, though not 
always an agreeable artist, Miss Genevieve 
Ward, brought the force of her unquestion- 
able talent—her warmth and pungency—to 
the representation of that well-meaning and 
courageous revolutionist, Lona Hessel. 

In seeing ‘‘ Pillars of Society,” we have 
seen for the first time, and probably for the 
last, a meritorious curiosity from outland 
parts. 

Freperick WED MORE. 








STAGE NOTES. 


Tuk Shaftesbury and the Haymarket Theatres 
have closed their doors. When tbe former 
re-opens in a month’s time it will be with Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones’s new piece ‘‘ The Middle- 
man’’—a capital title, promising us the dis- 
cussion of a problem. We have already 
announced that Mr. Willard’s part in this piece 
is to be both elderly and sympathetic. We 
may add that Miss Maud Millett is engaged for 
the part of the heroine, whose opportunities 
are in two acts out of the four of which the 
play consists. We hear that Miss Annie Hughes 
is likewise engaged at this theatre. 


In Mr. Tree’s little speech at the closing of 
the Haymarket, he referred to the possibility 
of producing ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream”; 
but the adaptation of ‘‘ Roger la Honte” will 
no doubt take precedence of Shakspere. The 
re opening of the Haymarket is fixed for the 
early part of September. Mr. Tree has renewed 
his lease, and announces certain structural 
alterations —it is not, however, mentioned 
whether these include the restitution of the 
pit. 

THERE is a change of programme at tke 
Criterion to-night, the very brief run of ‘‘ David 
Garrick” being interrupted for the production 
of a comedy by Mr. Burnand, entitled ‘‘ The 
Headless Man.” In no case, however, can 
“The Headless Man” be played long at 
present, as Mr. Wyndham and Miss Mary 
Moore and the company are shortly off to 
America. 


“THE Farm By THE Sea ”’—Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore’s adaptation of ‘‘ Jean Marie” —is to 
be sent into the provinces for the autumn, with 
Mr. Buchanan’s latest comedy, ‘‘The Old 
Home.” 


Tue Kendal banquet last week was as repre- 
sentative as, under the circumstances, it was 
possible to make it. It formed, in any case, a 
reasonable tribute to two admirable artists. 
Mr, Chamberlain was in many ways the right 
man in the right place as president on the 
occasion, though his speech was not perhaps in 
every respect what was expected. That is to 
say, there was wanting—as it seems to us—to 
the banquet a brief and characteristic analysis 
of Mrs, Kendal’s art: some rapid but authori- 
tative statement of the qualities by the posses- 
sion of which Mrs. Kendal has attained her 
great position—that of the leading actress of 
the English stage. Such an authoritative state- 
ment an accepted critic of eminence—such as 
Mr. Knight or Mr. Moy Thomas—might well, 
we think, have made. But, however this may 
be, America will not misunderstand the signifi- 
cance of a demonstration well intended and, on 
the whole, well carried out. What the demon- 
stration meant was this—that the best judges 
of acting on this side of the water feel that 
America is destined to receive this autumn the 
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greatest actress England is likely during the 
present generation to be able to send her. 


Mr. Epwin DreEw’s forthcoming volume 
will be entitled Henry Irving, On and Of the 
Stage, not ‘‘ Irving’s Elocution,” as was at first 
announced, and will be more comprehensive 
than was originally intended. 


| 








MUSIC. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Appendix. 
(Macmillan.) It was long ago evident that 
many corrections and additions would have to 
be made to Sir George Grove’s Dictionary, and 
the Appendix edited by Mr. J. A. Fuller 
Maitland has now made its appearance. It 
contains a fairly long notice of Dvorik, whose 
name was almost unknown in England when 
the first volume of the Dictionary was pub- 
lished. In the present account of the composer 
we are told that the performance of his ‘‘ Stabat 
Mater” by the London Musical Society on 
March 10, 1883, so aroused public attention 
that Dvorik was invited to London to conduct 
his work at the Albert Hall on March 13. To 
the latter date the writer has omitted to add 
1884, so that it reads as if the second perform- 
ance took place three days after the first. The 
music of *‘St. Ludmilla” is somewhat severely 
criticised, but no mention is made of the unin- 
teresting libretto which was to a great extent 
the cause of the failure of the Oratorio. Arrigo 
Boito is another eminent composer to whom 
justice is rendered. The notice, written by 
Signor Mazzucato, the well-known author of 
the recent Italian version of ‘‘Die Meister- 
singer,” is most interesting. We are glad to 
learn that the opera ‘‘Nerone,” said to be 
Boito’s magnum opus, is *‘ so far advanced that, 
if the author chooses, it may be got ready in a 
few weeks.” Pierre Bénoit is discussed by 
M. A. Jullien; but we think the critical 
remarks on his works, however interesting in 
themselves, out of place in a Dictionary. There 
are also notices of César Cui, the Russian, and 
Dudley Buck, the American composer. The 
name of Berlioz is to be found, but only for the 
purpose of correcting a statement in the Dic- 
tionary article. Surely something more might 
have been attempted, for in that article but 
scant respect was paid to the great French 
composer. Under ‘‘ Handel,” Mr. Rockstro 
returns to the subject of the disputed ‘‘ Magni- 
ficat,” and quotes Schoelcher, who says “‘ that 
in introducing some six or steven movements 
of the ‘Magnificat’ into the second part of 
‘Israel,’ Handel was only making a perfectly 
justifiable use of his own property.” However, 
a few columns later, under ‘‘ Harmonious 
Blacksmith,” we are told by Mr. Cummings that 
‘‘Handel borrowed systematically from other 
authors, dead and living, whenever he found 
anything to suit his purpose.” This fact 
might, at least, have been mentioned by Mr. 
Rockstro, for it counts for something in the 
discussion as to the authorship of the ‘‘ Magni- 
ficat.” There is a very welcome addition to 
‘* Beethoven,” signed, of course, G. First of 
all, many corrections made in late editions are 
given; and then comes a list of the composer’s 
works, compiled from Nottebohm’s catalogue, 
the Letters, and other sources. But no notice 
is taken of the supplemental volume issued last 
year by Breitkopf & Hiirtel, so probably the 
article had gone to press before it appeared. 
Under ‘‘ Histories,” we find no mention of Mr. 
J. 8. Rowbotham’s History of Music in three 
volumes. Itis rather curious to find under this 
heading ‘‘Robert f&chumann’s Gesammelte 
Schriften tiber Musik and Musiker, 1854-70 


Surely short newspaper articles and reviews of 
music ought not to rank among “ principal 
musical histories.” But what do the dates 
1854-70 mean? The first date in the Gesam- 
melte Schriften is 1834, and the last 1853. The 
‘‘ published as Music and Musicians in 1881” 
refers, we presume, to the English translation. 
In the matter of dates and statements the Dic- 
tionary was not immaculate, and the Appendix 
in this matter resembles it. ‘‘ Parsifal,” for 
instance, is said to have been produced at 
Bayreuth on July 28, 1882. But the first 
private performance was on July 26, and the 
first public one on July 30. Again, Henschel 
did not start his concerts in the winter of 
1885-6, but in that of 1886-7. And, by the 
way, although many compositions by English 
writers were introduc-d during that season, 
there was not—as stated here—one English 
composition ineach programme. In connexion 
with pianists there are a good many slips. 
Mdme. Essipoff is said not to have appeared in 
England since 1880. She, however, gave 
recitals in London in 1884. Pachmann did 
not make his debut here with Beethoven’s 
Concerto in E flat, but with Chopin’s Concerto 
in F minor. Of Planté, the French pianist, we 
are told that he ‘‘has never appeared in Eng- 
land.” Yet he played at a concert of the 
Philharmonic Society on May 1, 1878. With 
regard to dates, there is a curious remark under 
‘‘Sarasate.” It is as follows: ‘‘The right 
date of birth is that given in the Dictionary.” 
What does this mean? That other dates which 
lack this confirmation are less trustworthy ? 
Under ‘‘ Agitato,” the ‘‘ Piano Agitato” re- 
ferred to in the Dictionary as the time-indica- 
tion of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Lied ohne Worte”’ 
(Book IV., No. 5) is said to be probably a mere 
misprint for ‘‘ Poco Agitato.” It might have 
been added that the word ‘‘ Poco”’ is the one 
used in the new critical edition of Mendelssohn’s 
works published by Breitkopf & Hiirtel. 
Under ‘‘Chopin,” the seventeen songs are 
placed among works without Opus number. 
Yet they have one, Op. 74; and, besides, 
they ought to be spoken of as ‘‘ Seventeen 
Polish Songs.” The writer of the short 
article ‘‘Saxophone,” says: ‘‘We are told 
that it is employed by Berlioz in his 
opera ‘Les Troyens.’ This last work remain- 
ing in MS., it is not easy to get precise 
information on this point.” Seeing that the 
autograph score of the work is in the library of 
the Paris Conservatoire, it would surely not 
have been difficult to obtain precise information. 
We have seen the score, and the Saxophone is 
employed. It was probably used for the first 
time in an orchestra by L. Kastner in his 
Biblical opera, ‘‘Le Dernier Roi de Juda.” 
There is a short but useful notice of Edouard 
Lalo, the French musician whose name figures 
from time to time on our concert programmes, 
and who has recently increased his reputation 
by his opera, ‘‘Le Roi d’Ys,” produced last 
year at Paris. Two works for violin and 
orchestra are mentioned—a Concerto in F pro- 
duced at Paris in 1874, and a Symphonie 
Espagnole brought out there in the following 
year. The introduction of the latter work into 
England is mentioned; it was played by 
Sarasate at the Crystal Palace in 1878. But 
why was it not also said that the same artist 
performed the earlier work at a Philharmonic 
Concert in May, 1874, on the occasion of his 
first appearance in England? The difficulty of 
keeping a Dictionary up to date is seen by the 
‘* Final Additions,’ which contain recent 
deaths, new works, &c. Some corrections con- 
nected with the “Lind” article in the 
Appendix are also to be found in these ‘‘ Final 
Additions.” In spite of imperfections, the 
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Appendix is welcume, and so will be the pro- 
mised ‘‘ copious index ” which is announced. 





(published as Music and Musicians in 1881).” 


MUSIC NOTES. 


THE London Military Band gave a concert at 
Princes’s Hall on Monday afternoon. Most of 
the performers are instrumentalists of known 
ability, and have been soloists in the Guards’ 
and other bands. Some, indeed, are con- 
nected with the Crystal Palace and Richter 
concerts. Under the direction of Mr. John 
Hill (King’s Scholar, Royal Academy of Music) 
@ programme of music of different kinds was 
given. The performance of Rossini’s ‘‘ William 
Tell” Overture was certainly too loud for the 
room ; but the playing, with regard to execution 
and ensemble, was excellent. In the “ In- 
cidental Music to Henry VIII.,” by Sullivan, 
Mr. B. Pierpoint sang ‘‘ King Henry’s Song.” 
It is with great pleasure that we notice a 
concert given by the St. Paul’s School Musical 
Society at the school, on the evening of Wed- 
nesday. The boys have good voices, and 
Master C. G. Webster deserves praise for his 
rendering of the soprano part in Mendels- 
sohn’s duet, ‘‘ Greeting.’ There was some 
good solo violin and cello playing. A portion 
of Beethoven’s Serenade Trio for strings was 
capitally performed by Herr Pollitzer and two 
clever pupils. The society was established in 
1860. There was, however, a break, and the 
concerts were revived in 1884. Mr, E. ©. 
Marchant is the conductor. At present there 
is a small choir, and an orchestra of strings, all 
pupils. With more voices and a full band they 
ought one day to render a good account of 
themselves. The programme was well selected ; 
and we were glad to find a notice printed, that 
‘*no encores will be allowed.” 
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after date of publication, in New York, 
of Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


TO 
THE ACADEMY. 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 





Hatr- | Quak- 


YEARLY. YRaRLy, TEALY. 





8 s.d.|8 8. d.\8 8. da. 


If obtained of a Newsvendor or 


ata Railway Station 1/0183 0\';0 66/0 8 38 
Including Postage to any part 
of the United Kingdom. ./015 21/0 7 7|}0 310 


Including Postage to any part 
of France, Germany, India, 
China,&c. . 017 41:08 8'0 4 4 














Crown 8vo, cloth boaids, price 2s., post free. 


THE CONFLICT of OLIGARCHY and 


DEMOORACY. By J. ALLANSON PICTON, 
M.A., M.P. 


CoNnTENTS: The Origin and Growth of the English 
Cleary ae and Hindrances of Reform.—The 
Relation of Political Reform to Social Progress.— Ihe 
Land — Distribution of Wealth.—Demo- 
cratic Morals. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d., post free. 


LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of 
the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By J. 
ALLANSON PICTON, M.A., M.P. 


CoNTENTS: Introductory.—Treason and ge 
The Limits of Moral Force.—The Limits of Physical 
Force.—The Sources ot Popular Enthusiasm.—‘ Re- 


publicanism: Form and Substance.” 





Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 





b 


J. S. SHEDLOCK, 





FUBNIVAL STBEBT, HOLBORN, E.O. 








